


alr conditioning...s0o nice to come home to 


How to beat the heat—and beat service problems as well. 
Modern air conditioners do far more than keep you comfortably cool. They 
also shut out humidity, dust. pollen and street noise. And today’s units are 
more trouble-free and economical than ever before. One reason: GENETRON 
refrigerants from Allied’s General Chemical Division. These superdry gases 
increase efliciency, assure longer-lasting performance. » = GENETRON 
refrigerants (plus NACCONATE diisocyanates and ACTOL polyethers for 
urethane foam filters) are among Allied Chemical’s more than 3,000 diver- 
sified products which meet the needs of American consumers and the indus- 
tries that serve them. Perhaps one or more can help your business. For infor- 


mation, write Allied Chemical Corporation, 61 Broadway. New York 6, N.Y- 
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BASIC TO 
AMERICA’S PROGRESS 






see 
Work-saving plastic boats. You get more time for boating, use 
less time in maintenance, with a glass-fiber boat. Plastic hulls 
made with Allied Chemical’s PLASKON® polyester resins need no 
caulking, require less work when fitting-out time comes around, 


J How adds to your 


: enjoyment —indoors and out! 


see pages at left, too 





Sound-softening ceiling tile. Celestile, new fiberboard acousti- Warmer, lighter interlinings. Urethane foam makes the lightest, 
cal ceiling tile by BARRETT, features tiny perforations which reduce — warmest interlinings known for jackets and raincoats. Basic ingre- 
room noise. Gold or silver flakes add life and color. Easy to install. — dients: Allied’s NACCONATE diisocyanates and ACTOL polyethers. 





GENERAL MOTORS 


VA VSANG Dl nO oe’ 
... key to life 


oceanography, nucleonics, and basic research projects 


Water means power . water means raw materials . . . 
water means the life of the maritime nations. Still—man 
is ignorant of the mysteries of the oceans . . . he is only 


beginning to search the depths. 


General Motors Defense 
interested In all ocean phenomena. For example, new 


Systems Division is vitally 
nuclear submarines and their cargoes of ballistic missiles 
constitute one of America’s most effective deterrents 
against attack. Water—and the control of water—is vital 


to national defense. 


laboratories of the 
hard at work in 
land, aero-space, astrophysics, biological sciences, 


Scientists and engineers in the 


Defense Systems Division are also 


DSD is dedicated to serving the Defense Department 
and other government agencies, in cooperation with 
many different branches of industry and scientific groups, 
in fields of fundamental and engineering 
through the coordination of knowledge, abilities, ideas 
and hard work. 


research 


General Motors is proud to contribute, through the 
growing Defense Systems Division, to the strength of 
America and human progress. Top-level scientists and 
engineers in all of these specialized fields will find rare 
opportunities and challenging assignments in this fast- 
growing organization. 
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# Just outside Mexico City a chemical 
plant is on stream producing acetic acid and 
acetic anhydride from molasses. The plant is 
operated by Industrial Aldos, S. A.—the newest 
Mexican company to become affiliated with 
Celanese in its growth south of the border. 

4 Eventually—as the balance of Mexican 
economy shifts from agrarian toward industrial 
—some chemicals will also be made from petro- 
leum gases, and the foundation for an important 
chemical complex producing a wide range of 
chemicals will be laid. 

# Celanese’ association with Industrial 
Aldos is another step in international growth 
that began 17 years ago with the formation of 
its first foreign affiliate—Celanese Mexicana, 
S. A. It was a joint venture, with Mexican and 
Celanese capital sharing in opportunities. The 
first plant was constructed at Ocotlan and be- 
gan operations in 1947—turning out acetate 
yarn for Mexico’s own textile industry. 

# Today, the number of manufacturing 
plants under the Celanese banner in Mexico has 
increased to eight, producing a diversity of pro- 
ducts including acetate, rayon and nylon-6 
fibers, high tenacity rayon and nylon tire cord, 
cellophane, plastics, organic chemicals, cellu- 
lose, and many types of fabricated and formed 
plastics articles. 

~ Last year, encouraged by rapid and con- 
tinuing growth of Mexican economy, Celanese 


Celanese 
and Mexican 
industry... 
partners in growth 


Mexicana authorized several expansion pro- 
jects. In order to concentrate on its primary 
business—the production and marketing of tex- 
tile fibers—it also realigned its varied manu- 
facturing operations. 

“ Anew company was organized to handle 
its plastics production—Campcode Mexico, S.A. 
Its chemical operations were shifted to the con- 
trol of another new company, Quimca General, 
S. A. These changes form the foundation for 
future growth of Celanese activities in supply- 
ing Mexico with its own needs in fibers, chemi- 
cals and plastics and in assisting it in developing 
its own export market. 

4 In Mexico, as in other countries where 
Celanese is establishing new undertakings, one 
of the guiding principles has been the imple- 
menting of parent company technology, as 
much as possible, with local capital and local 
management. Accordingly, no Celanese venture 
in Mexico can be considered an American com- 
pany on foreign soil. Rather, each affiliate is a 
true corporate citizen of Mexico—fully inte- 
grated into the economic and social system. 

4 Celanese’ partnership with Mexico is a 
case history of how the exchange of technology 
and the sharing of financial responsibility can 
create an enterprise that is beneficial to a coun- 
try and its people as well as to Celanese and its 
shareholders. Celanese Corporation of America, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York. 
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YOU SWING a True Temper ball pein hammer, and you know 
by the way it feels in your hand that its weight and power 
balance will add to your skill. And show up in your work. 


YOU FLICK a True Temper fly rod, and just by the feel of 
the flex you know you could drop a fly right in that big trout’s 
mouth. True Temper builds “‘fisherman’s luck”’ right into the rod. 


At this moment...you get the message 


OU FEEL IT when you shape 
a stubborn piece of metal with 
the pounding of your hammer. When 
you drop your dry fly like a feather 
where that big trout hides. When 
you explode out of a deep trap and 


@IRUE TEMPER. 


YOU EXPLODE out of a trap with your True Temper-shafted 
wedge and yourswing has authority. The flex and balance of a True 
Temper shaft are almost as important as your follow-through. 


YOU PITCH hay with a True Temper fork, and you know by 
the keft of the head and the spring of the tines that this day 
will be easier on your back. And a good deal more productive. 


your ball drops dead on the pin. 
Because at this moment, all you’ve 
ever learned about what you’re do- 
ing, and all we’ve ever learned about 
making the tools with which you do 
it, come together. Everything we’ve 


done to give the things we make just 
the right weight and balance and 
precision pays off. 

It is a rewarding moment. And 
there is a good message in it. 

For both of us. 


makers of quality hammers, axes, 
sledges; garden, lawn and farm tools; 
fishing tackle and golf shafts. Cleveland 15, O. 
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Take as Prescribed 
Sir: 

Thank you for an objective and most re- 
vealing study of the American Medical As- 
sociation [July 7]. For this closed-shop 
union to assert that payment of medical bills 
from a social security check is “socialized 
medicine” is as nonsensical as to state that 
payment of the supermarket from a social 
security check is “socialized groceries.” 

Pau W. Ferris 
Park Forest, IIL. 


Sir: 

I do not hear of many contractors set 
against bigger funds spent on construction, 
nor of many educators damning bigger aid 
to education, yet I see many doctors fiercely 
fighting the expansion of medical services 
in this country. We can easily double or even 
triple our medical services, institutions, and 
related industries by establishing national 
health insurance as they did in Britain; and 
by establishing a national lottery, we can 
cover a large part of its costs, as they do in 
Ireland. A good idea is a good idea whatever 
its name and origin, 

STANLEY L. BRUDNICKI 
Chicago 


Sir: 

Dr. Leonard Larson, A.M.A. President, 
symbolizes the conflict of ideas and ideals 
confronting organized medicine, which is 
seeking ways and means to meet the snow- 
balling cost of better medical care. 

Traditionally, our A.M.A. demands free 
choice of all qualified doctors, with no divi- 
sion of fees. Under our code of medical 
ethics, he submits his own bill for personal 
services. And in so doing, our A.M.A. opposes 
both national fee schedules or any inter- 
ference with the right of the doctor to set 
his own price for services rendered. 

Dr. Larson has compromised cach of these 
postulates in some degree: he is an eminent 
pathologist who masterminds a large group 
practice that pays wages to doctors yet 
charges patients fees for personal service. 
The irony is that a pathologist who symbol- 
izes deviations and exceptions to the re- 
actionary attitudes of our A.M.A. now is its 
president. 

Tuomas E. Martincry, M.D. 
Washington 


Sir: 

Your article on the American Medical 
Association is the most accurate and truthful 
account that I have ever read. 

ConNELL H. Miter, M.D. 
Sligo, Pa. 


Sir: 
Concerning your cover story: 
An apple a day 
Keeping the doctor away, 
Is a remedy condemned 
By the A.M.A, 
Howarp M. SoLoMoN 
New Castle, Pa. 


Knights of Debut 
Sir: 

My wife declares that the choke collars 
draped around the necks of the full-maned 
youths surrounding Anne Ford [June 30] 
carry medallions with current and potential 
financial ratings for future easy reference. 
I say that these appendages are merely 
decorative come-ons and denote virility in 
lieu of antlers. 

Witiiam G. Brey 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 
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‘ Ed Boiley 
ANNE Forp’s MEDALLION 


Sir: 

To which populous Order do the Knights 
of Miss Anne Ford belong? The cruciform 
decoration looks very natty. 


J. J. MALAN 
Cape Town, South Africa 


@ Anne Ford's ushers wore green silk diplo- 
matic ribbons, looped through a gold cross 
medallion, engraved “Anne Ford—1961.” 
Such medallions are customary at debuts, 
and make fitting mementos.—Eb. 


Anderson Aweigh 
Sir: 

Reports that Vice Admiral George W. An- 
derson, US.N., had been selected to relieve 
Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, U.S.N., as the 
Navy's Chief of Naval Operations [ June 30] 


brought to my mind the fact that Tre | 


predicted Admiral (then Captain) Anderson's 
eventual rise to the Navy’s top position ap- 
proximately ten years ago. 

As a Navyman, I realized that it was a 
long road from captain to CNO. As we now 
see, Trme’s prediction has come true. I am 
certain that all Navymen and other Ameri- 
cans wish the admiral well as he assumes 
those responsibilities of a difficult and 
important position. 

Peter J. KUYPER 
Chief Warrant Officer, U.S.N. (Ret.) 
Tucson, Ariz. 


@ Reader Kuyper’s memory serves him well. 
Said Time, in a cover story on the Pentagon, 
July 2, 1951: “Captain George Anderson . . . 
is, according to Pentagon scuttlebutt, ‘sure 
to be made CNO some day.’ ""—Eb. 


What Price Glory? 


Sir: 

With reference to your story “Bonus 
Bonanza” [June 30], I would like to point 
out an example to show how unbalanced 
the supply and demand situation for ball 
players has become and how it has caused a 
ridiculous inflation in the “ivory market.” 

After Babe Ruth established himself as the 
greatest home-run slugger and gate attraction 
in baseball, the New York Yankees were able 
to buy the Babe's release from the Boston 
Red Sox for $125,000. 

Recently, the Yankees are reported to have 
paid the same amount of money to an in- 
experienced and untried high school player 
for just signing a contract. 

Question: If inexperienced high school 
prospects, most of whom fail to make good 
in the major leagues, are worth $100,000 





Can't Sell Shoes 
Barefooted 


by 


Julian P. Yan Winkle, 
President 


Stitzel-Weller 
(Old Fitzgerald) 
Distillery 


Louisville, Kentucky, 


Cad Thurman of La Rue 
County once went up to St. Louis 
to get a job with the old Peters 
Shoe Co. 

““Know anything about 
shoes?” the President asked. 

“Yes sir!”’ Cad replied. “Been 
wearing ’em all my life!” 

Experience, they say, is the 
best teacher, ‘specially when it 
spans a life-time. In certain en- 
deavors, including mine, experi- 
ence is the only teacher. 

My specialty is the making 
and aging of one old-fashioned, 
full-flavored, sour mash bour- 
bon, a pursuit that has occupied 
68 of my 87 years. 

Two full lifetimes of distilling 
experience had already contrib- 
uted to the modest fame of our 
family firm when I joined it at 19, 
still hardly dry behind the ears. 

In all these years we have 
learned again and again what 
each forebear knew before us, — 
that the making of sour mash 
Bourbonis more Artthan Science. 


Now Science may lift a rocket 
into space. But only Art can 
paint a masterpiece or fill a glass 
with the warm friendliness of 
genuine sour mash bourbon. 

That is why in more than a 
cent no chemist has fooled 
around our mash tubs or tink- 
ered with our recipe. 

Instead, our method is strictly 
“rule of thumb” —a rule permit- 
ting Mother Nature and Father 
Time to conjure together, alone 
and undisturbed, in bringing 
forth a bourbon of unique depth 
and strength of character. 

Which bringsmeto my point... 

Only as you experience your 
own t taste will you know 
whether these promises I make 
of Otp FrrzGERALD are true. 

We invite you to join an inner 
circle of discriminating hosts 
who have already made the test, 
and find OLD FrrzGERALp pleas- 
ant to share, in moderation, 
with associates and friends. 


100 Proof 
Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Always Bottled in Bond 
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Here’s deodorant 


YOU CAN 


& OLD SPICE STICK 


..» fastest, neatest way to all-day, every day 
protection! It’s the active deodorant for active 
men... absolutely dependable. Old Spice Stick 
Deodorant glides on smoothly, speedily .. . dries 
in record time. The convenient, economical way 
to enjoy Social Security. 1.00 plus tax. 


OLD SPICE SPRAY i 


... long-lasting anti-perspirant in a fast-dry- 
ing, no-drip mist! Banishes odor, protects from 
shower to shower; checks moisture, too. Old 
Spice Spray Deodorant covers instantly, dries 
quickly, never feels sticky. Has the clean, light 
Old Spice aroma. 1.00 plus tax. 


(Ud Spice 


Also available in Canada SHULTON 
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rotection 


RUST 


In 
plastic! 











and up, how much would Babe Ruth be 
worth if he were playing today? 

WALty Pipe 
Lansing, Mich. 
@ Reader Pipp was the Vankee first base- 
man for ten years, until the June afternoon in 
1925 when a headache forced him to leave 
the game. It was a painful headache. A man 
named Lou Gehrig took over at first, went 
on to set a record of 2,130 consecutive 
games.—Eb. 


Heloise Hears From the World 
Sir: 

I am surprised that you would publish 
something about an ordinary housewife 
[June 23]. Your broad circulation was con 
firmed when mail began pouring in by the 
basketful from Australia, Europe, Japan, 
Hong Kong and most of the states. For 15 
years we have subscribed to Tome but had no 
idea that it was so widely read. Now we 
know. 

All kinds of questions are coming in 
Do I really spray my hair different colors? 
Yes. It's blue now. Did I dye my grass 
green? Yes, and sprayed the trees and shrub- 
bery gold, too. Thanks from the bottom of 
my humble heart for letting an ordinary 
wife be known to other housewives 

HELOISE CRUSE 





Honolulu, Hawaii 


Kudos for Quadros 
Sir 

Thank you for your very accurate study 
of the Brazilian situation and biography of 
President Quadros [ June 30] 

As a longtime resident of Brazil, I have, 
like thousands of other Europeans who 
made this country their new home, witnessed 
how sadly past, irresponsible administration 
has affected this wonderful nation 

With President Janio Quadros in office 
five months only, there is already a com 
pletely new spirit reigning in Brazil, and 
Time has made an excellent choice in dedi 
cating its cover to a truly democratic 
leader, who is also the U/S.’s best friend 
and ally south of the equator 

Hans U. Ita 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Sir 

Your story portrays correctly his charac 
ter, honesty of purpose, and knowledge of 
Brazilian problems. 

José MARULLO 
Sio Paulo, Brazil 


Sir: 
As a Brazilian studying here, allow me 
to offer you my most hearty congratulations 
SILVANO CORREA 
Pittsburgh 


Sir: 

In the Quadros cover, I see five dots in 
the background. What is their significance? 

D. LicHtTMAn 

Newark 
@ The five dots represent the Southern 
Cross, also seen on the Brazilian President's 
flag.—Eb. 


Epilepsy, Past & Present 
Sir: 

I have just finished reading your article 
“Epileptics at Work” [June 30], and was 
surprised to note that you account Moham- 
med (I suppose you mean Muhammad the 
Prophet of God) as an epileptic. Is your 
source infallible? Nowhere in Arab history 
books is this fact of yours to be found 


| You might have confused his state when 
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Now 


the world’s most distinguished artists— 


in cooperation with the world’s largest record club—make it possible for 


you to acquire their finest recorded performances—at truly great savings 





< 
Philippe Entremont 





Leonard Bernstein 


35. Gershwin: Rhapsody in 
Blue; An American in Paris 
Leonard Bernstein plays and 
conducts these two works 


40. Tchaikovsky: 1812 Over- 
ture; Capriccio Italien 
Anta! Dorati conducts the 
Minneapolis Symphony 





41. Beethoven: Wellington's 
Victory; Leonore No. 3 and 
Prometheus Overtures 
Antal Dorati conducting the 
London Symphony 


Rudolf Serkin 


42. Chopin: 14 Waltzes 
A. Bratlowsky, pianist 


43. Liszt: Hungarian Rhap- 
sodies 1, 2; Enesco: Rou- 
manian Rhapsodies 1, 2 
Eugene Ormandy conducting 
The Philadelphia Orch 


44, Eileen Farrell 

sings Puccini Arias 

Arias from Madame 
Butterfly, La Boheme, ete 


45. Tchaikovsky: Piano 
Concerto No. 1 

Byron Janis, piano; Menges 
conducts London Symphony 


48. Wagner: Tristan und 
Isolde (Love Music); 

Falla: El Amor Brujo 
Leopold Stokowski and The 
Phi elphia Orchestra 





52. Maria Callas sings 

Highlights from “Medea” 
Greatest singing actress 

of our time High Fid 


Alexander Brailowsky 


Eugene Ormandy 


Isaac Stern 


113. Mendelssohn: 

Piano Concertos 1 and 2 
Rudolf Serkin, plano; Phil- 
adelphia Orch., Ormandy 





116, Brahms: Symphony 
No. 3; Haydn Variations 
Walter, Columbia Symphony 


118. Gabrieli; Frescobaldi: 
Music for Organ and Brass 
E. Power Blegs. organ; Bos- 
ton Bra Ensembie, Burgin 





133. Beloved Choruses 

Mormon Tabern Choir 
inging works by Schubert, 
Haydn, Sibelius, etc 


135. Beethoven: 
Symphony No. 7 
Bernstein, NY Philharmonic 








Budapest Stri ig Quartet 


164, Prokofiev: Peter and 
the Wolf; Tchaikovsky: 
Nutcracker Suite 

N.Y. Phitharr 
tein narra 


ic, Bern- 
and conducts 









165. Vivaldi: Four Concerti 
Leonard Bernstein conducts 
the N.Y. Philharmonic 








166. Bach: “Italian” Con- 
certo; Partitas 1 and 2 
Glenn Gould, piano 


167. Orff: Carmina Burana 
Ormandy, The adelphia 
Orch., Rutgers Univ hoir 






168. Handel: Water Music 
and Royal Fireworks Suites 


Ormandy, Philadelphia Orch, 


COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB 


now offers new members 


ANY 3S 


of these $4.98 and $5.98 long-playing 
12” classical records — in your choice of 


REGULAR -rideury 
or STEREO 


and Orchestra 
Delightful work 
Purcell 





110. Beethoven: 
Violin Concerto 
Isaac Stern 
stein, N. ¥ 





E. Power Biggs Symphony No. 5 


Leonard Bern 
the N. Y. Phil 





Here's an offer that enables you to ac- 
quire a superb classical record library 
in regular high-fidelity OR stereo — at 
truly remarkable savings! 


All 32 of the recordings described 
above are now available in both regular 
high-fidelity and stereo. As a new mem- 
ber, you may have ANY 5 of these records 

in your choice of regular high-fidelity 
OR stereo — ALL 5 for only $1.97 


AND WHAT A WONDERFUL SELECTION TO 
CHOOSE FROM — symphonies, concertos, 
overtures, ballet music, chamber music 

brilliantly performed by these world- 
famous artists. Whether you are a begin- 
ner or an advanced music listener, you 
can surely find 5 records you would like 
to add to your classical record library! 


TO RECEIVE YOUR 5 RECORDS FOR $1.97 
— mail the coupon today. Be sure to indi- 
cate whether you want your five records 
(and all future selections) in regular 
high-fidelity or stereo. Also indicate 
which Club Division best suits your musi- 
cal taste: Classical: Listening and Danc- 
ing; Broadway, Movies, Television and 
Musical Comedies; Jazz. 

HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month 
the Club's staff of music experts selects 
outstanding records from every field of 
music. These selections are fully de- 
scribed in the Club Magazine, which you 
receive free each month, 
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81. Music for Trumpet 


by Haydn, 
and Vivaldi 


violin; Bern- 
Philharmonic 


112. Shostakovitch: 


ein conducts 
rmonic 


RETAIL VALUE 


#197 


UP TO $29.90 


if you join the Club now and agree to purchase 
as few as 5 selections from the more than 200 


You may accept the monthly selection 
for your Division. or take any of the 
wide variety of other records offered in 
the Magazine, from all Divisions or 
take NO record in any particular month 

Your only membership obligation is to 
purchase five selections from the more 
than 200 records to be offered in the 
coming 12 months. Thereafter, you have 
no further obligation to buy any addi- 
tional records and you may discon- 
tinue your membership at any time 
FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY. 
'f you wish to continue as a member 
after purchasing five records, you will 
receive — FREE — a Bonus record of your 
choice for every two additional selec- 
tions you buy — a 50% dividend! 

Tne records you want are mailed and 
billed to you at the regular list price of 
$3.98 (Classical $4.98; occasional Origi- 
nal Cast recordings somewhat higher), 
plus a small mailing and handling charge 
Stereo records are $1.00 more 





NOTE: Stereo records must be played 
only on a stereo record player. If you 
do not own one, by all means con- 
tinue to acquire regular high-fidelity 


records, They will play with true-to-life 
fidelity on your present phonograph and 


will sound even more brilliant on a 
stereo phonograph if you purchase one 
in the future. 





Columbia Record Club, Terre Haute, Ind. 


to be offered during the coming 12 months 








Glenn Gould 


~~ 
Bruno Walter 


169. Beethoven: Quartet 
No. 7 (Rasoumovsky No. 3) 
Budapest String Quartet 





170. Rachmaninoff: Piano 
Concerto No. 2 

Philippe Entremont, piano 
Ormandy, Philadelphia Orch 


171. Liszt: Piano Works 
Ivan Davis, piano 


172. Sibelius: Violin Con- 
certo; Swan of Tuonela 
Oistrakh, violin; Ormandy, 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


178. Mozart: Piano 
Concertos No. 11 and 20 
Serkin, piano; Marlboro 
Festival Orch., Schneider 


179. Borodin: Polovtsian 
Dances; Rimsky-Korsakov: 
Le Coq d'Or Suite 

Antal Dorati, London 
Symphony and Chorus 





Leopold Stokowski 
211, Overtures by Rossini, 
Beethoven, Berlioz, etc. 

r conducts 
the New York Philharmonic 





162-163. Handel: Messiah 
(2-record set)* 

Mormon Tabernacle Choir; 
Ormandy, The Philadelphia 
Orch.; famous soloists 


173-174. Mahler: Symphony 
No. 2 (Resurrection) — 
(2-record set)* 

Bruno Walter conducts the 
New York Philharmonic, 
Westminster Choir, soloists 


175-176. Bach: Brandenburg 
Concertos (complete) — 

(2- record set)* 

ands Chamber Or- 
tra, Goldberg cond 


*Two- RECORD SETS 

1 of these 
e entitled 
ale rec- 
two sets, 
to one addl- 
record — five 





David Oistrakh 
















Eileen Farrell 





onal single 
records in all 


SGRRRGSaT saa | 


L SEND NO MONEY — Mail coupon to receive 5 records for $1 97 


I COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB, Dept. 298-7 














| | ciRCLE 5 NUMBERS I 
| Terre Haute, Indiana | 
I accept your special offer and have circied at the right the| 35 110 167 
numbers of th cords I wish to receive for $1.97, plus | 
jamal mailing and handling charge. : mu | 40 112 168 
s 5 reco da = 
| futureselections in (eneck one) CJREGULAR [)STEREO | 41 113 169 i 
and enroll me in the following Division of the Club 
I (check one Division only) 42 116 170 I 
| [) Classical ) Listening & Dancing OJezz) 43 #118 «#171 i 
{Cc oO ] Broadway, Movies, Television & Musical Comedies 
| I ‘ 44 133 172] 
| 4s 135 178 1 
i as 164 1791 
52 165 211 
81 166 I 
162&163* | 
| 1738.174* | 
Ip credited to an established Columbia 175&176°* 1 
or Eple record dealer, authorized to accept subscriptions, fil in teutlies3 wick | 
[> Dealer's Name “ = 
ORE AONB io ciisciceecccccccdicecetecdsuscsocscdavecel 422 | os-w (nec) | o5.500 er 











TROUBLE INSURANCE 


... for Abbott Laboratories is custom-tailored 
by the Phoenix. To protect the prodigious output of 
Abbott’s modern pharmaceutical empire—to assure 
the steady inflow of raw materials and the steady | 
outflow of the finished products—Abbott relies on | 
up-to-date insurance tailored to the company’s needs 
by Phoenix. From its North Chicago headquarters, 
Abbott controls the production and distribution of | 
some 600 fine pharmaceutical products through 21 
domestic and 35 overseas branches and subsidiaries. 
Should strikes, disasters or fires damage or destroy 
goods in transit or in warehouse, Abbott is com- 
pletely covered against loss. 





A tailor-made Phoenix package policy can consoli- 
date all the different coverages you need to protect 
your profits. In most cases, your Phoenix Agent can 
give you broader coverage and save you money, too. 
Whether your business is big or small, local or global, 
it will pay you to call your Phoenix Agent... now. 








AN INDEPENDENT PHOENIX AGENT 
STANDS BEHIND ABBOTT LABORATORIES 





O Phoenix of Hartford 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 





THE PHOENIX INSURANCE CO. © THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO. ¢ EQUITABLE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


he was visited by the angel Gabriel and 
summed it up as epilepsy, but that is 
hardly fair on your part to diagnose it as 
such, when you probably do not believe 
Muhammad to be a Prophet of God. 

A. TussuN ABAZA 
Cairo, Egypt 


Sir: 

I am curious to know your source that 
Napoleon was an epileptic. I have read a 
great deal in both French and English and 
have never found a description of any 
seizure that he may have had at any time in 
his life. 

The late Arthur Brisbane once printed 
your same statement, but when questioned 
he had no adequate reply. 

ADOLPHE MEN JOU 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
@ Based on studies of recorded symptoms, 
doctors have diagnosed the illnesses of cer- 
tain historical figures to be epilepsy. Among 
them are Julius Caesar, Napoleon and Mo- 
hammed.—Eb. 


Sir: 
My naval discharge reads, “Discharged in 


| accordance with an approved report of a 


board of medical survey.” A naval doctor 
told me repeatedly that I was no longer a 
useful member of society. Relatives, friends 
and well-wishers urged me to keep my 
secret, Thank you for your article, I’m sure 
it will benefit all epileptics. 
Jack WorsFoLp 

Broomall, Pa. 


Down, Bob 
Sir: 

Nothing frosts me more than to hear rich 
little Bobby Kennedy [June 23] tell me it’s 
wrong to want a bigger television set or car 
or to earn an extra buck. 

As for me, I want all of those things and 
that’s just a portion of my list. Believe it 
or not, I’m not a gangster involved in or- 
ganized crime and corruption, but just a 
lowly wife and mother of three small 
children. 

Jane C. Harris 


| Wichita, Kans. 
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New edition 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


available direct from the publisher on 


Book a Month 
Payment Plan 


you get all 24 volumes now...pay later! 


The latest edition of Britannica—the 
greatest treasure of knowledge ever pub- 
lished —is the greatest in our almost 200- 
year publishing history. An enormous 
printing materially reduces our costs and 
under an unusual direct-from-the- 
publisher plan, we pass these savings on 
to you. All 24 handsome volumes of this 
world-renowned reference library will be 
delivered to your home NOW direct from 
the publisher. You pay later at a cost so 
low it is as easy as buying a book a month! 


Equivalent to a library of 1,000 books 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica is the 
most valuable gift you can give yourself 
and your family —the priceless gift of 
knowledge. Information on every subject 
significant to mankind is contained in its 
new edition. It is equivalent to a library 
of 1,000 books, bringing you the knowl- 
edge and authority of world-recognized 
leaders in every field. 

Just think of a subject —and you'll find 









WHAT IS YOUR 
CONVERSATIONAL 1.Q.? 


Almost everybody likes to talk, but some people 


it in the Encyclopaedia Britannica— 
whether it is information on the rules of 
a sport, the background of a religion, how 
to build a brick arch in a fireplace, or the 
science of launching a guided missile. 

The new Britannica almost “televises” 
information to you, with 25,042 magnifi- 
cent photographs, maps, and drawings. 
In every respect, Britannica is the 
largest and most complete reference set 
published in America, containing 27,357 
pages and over 38,000,000 words. 








Symbol of a good home 
Encyclopaedia Britannica cannot help 
but have a lasting effect on you as well 
as on the growth and development of 
your children in school and in later life. 
Benjamin Franklin said: “An investment 
in knowledge pays the best interest,” and 
Britannica gives you the accumulated 
knowledge of the world in clear, easy-to- 
read language and superb illustrations. 
It is essential in every home where edu- 
cation is valued and respected. 





can express themselves better than others. These people 
seem to know something about almost everything, and, 
regardless of the topic being discussed, they can contribute 
to the conversation, Naturally, they feel at ease 

im any group. But people are not born with this ability 

... they learn it. 


They learn it by cultivating an interest in current events 
and their causes. They read and study a variety of 
subjects, soak up information from newspapers, good 
magazines and books. They form their opinions carefully 
and can support what they say with authority. More 
than likely, Encyclopaedia Britannica holds a prominent 
place in their home, readily available for reference 
on any subject. Their efforts are rewarded with the respectful 
attention of others, when they speak. 


This kind of conversational ability and social assurance 
is not difficult to acquire, especially with Encyclopaedia 
Britannica giving you complete, authoritative information on 
any topic. Whatever interests you . . .whatever subject is 
of current interest to your group . . . you will find it thoroughly 
and thoughtfully discussed in the pages of Britannica. 
For every adult, Encyclopaedia Britannica offers 
an invaluable aid to increased conversational ability and 
social assurance, 





Preview Booklet Offered FREE 


Simply fill in and mail the attached card 
today, and we will send you. ..without 
cost or obligation ...a copy of our beau- 
tiful, new booklet which contains an 
exciting preview of the latest edition of 
encyclopaedia Britannica. Send no 
money. It’s yours, absolutely free! How- 
ever, to avoid disappointment, please 
mail the attached card today before it 
slips your mind. 


Mail the attached card now 
for FREE BOOKLET 


Just tear out card 

at lejt, fill in and mail 
for vour free Preview 
Booklet of the new 
edition of the 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Or write 
to Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Dept 
120-K, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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On the Palos Verdes peninsula, in Southern California, Gen Tel is contributing to the 
development of “the perfect place to think.” 
Conceived to serve the growth of science on the West Coast, Palos Verdes Research 
Park will be one of the nation’s first large-scale developments planned and zoned 
exclusively for research and development. This new community of homes, recrea- 
tional and research facilities will occupy rolling slopes that face the Pacific. 
To provide this campus-like science center with the most modern communications, 
Gen Tel is now at work installing a completely integrated telephone system. 
Palos Verdes is but one example of how Gen Tel’s Industrial Development Department 
helps to foster growth in Southern California by aiding large and small companies 
to locate in an ideal research climate. 
It is another example of how Gen Tel works as a "partner in progress” throughout the 
31 states it serves. 

General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 730 Third Avenue, New York 17. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Ge teS . Quer 


Au good journalism is a mixture 

of discovery tempered by experi- 
ence. This week's cover story on camp- 
ing we hope is such a blending, com- 
bining a writer’s enthusiastic findings 
with the knowledgeability contributed 
by some old hands. 

Associate Editor Jesse Birnbaum is 
strictly from Eastern urb and suburb, 
but went into training for the story 
by camping out at Jackson Hole, Wyo., 
and some of his delight rubs off in 
the telling. Among correspondents who 
supplied material for the story are a 
number of old campers. Kenneth Fros- 
lid of the Chicago bureau, a camper 
since the age of five, originally pro- 
posed the cover after camping out on 
an 8,200-mile cross-country Volkswa- 
gen tour with his wife. He has since 
graduated to the amenities of an 
Apache Chief camping trailer. Bob 
Wood, who filed from San Francisco, 
makes backpacking trips into the Yo- 
semite, bearing a 35-lb. pack, catching 
trout for food, and using a passing 
stream as his refrigerator. He likes to 
arrive in the hills at nightfall, sleeping 
out before setting forth in the morn- 
ing, as the easiest way to acclimatize 
himself to the altitude. Denver Bureau 
Chief Barron Beshoar, a veteran camp- 
er, made a 2,660-mile circle of camp- 
sites gathering material, and now, to 
get away from all those who are get- 
ting away from it all, is setting off 
with a friend on a nine-day packhorse 
trip into primitive country in the 
Grand Tetons. 


HE writing career of Ernest Hem- 

ingway, whose life and death is re- 
ported in a comprehensive story in 
Books this week, roughly coincides 
with Time's own lifetime, and I thought 
that you might be interested not only 
in our coverage of the well-known 
Hemingway years (he was on Time's 
cover in 1937 and again as a Nobel 
prizewinner in 1954) but in how the 


young Time greeted the young Hem- 
ingway’s advent. 

In 1926, when Tre was just over 
two years old. it reviewed Heming- 
way’s first collection of short stories, 
In Our Time: 

“Here is a writer, a young new U.S. 
writer, who instinctively differentiates 
between the hawk of living and the 
handsaw of existing. Make no mistake, 
Ernest Hemingway is somebody; a 
new honest, un-literary’ transcriber of 
life—a Writer.” 

The same year came The Sun Also 
Rises: 

“Now his first novel is published 
and while his writing has acquired 
only a few affectations, his interests 
appear to have grown soggy with much 
sitting around sloppy café tables... 
Experts may proclaim this book a mas- 
terpiece of sex-frustration psychology.” 

A few months later in 1927, with the 
short stories of Men Without Women, 
enthusiasm returned: 

“Totally objective, they are as clear 
and crisp and perfectly shaped as ici- 
cles, as sharp as splinters of glass. Sel- 
dom if ever before has a writer been 
able to cut so deeply into life with 
the 26 carving tools of the English 
alphabet.” 

In 1929 came A Farewell to Arms: 

“Fulfills the prophecies that his most 
excited admirers have made about Er- 
nest Hemingway.” 
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Bm The stockholders of Chance Vought Corpora- 
tion and Ling-Temco Electronics, Inc., on June 
30, 1961, approved plans for combining these 
two companies into a vast, new company — 
Ling-Temco-Vought, Inc., to be effective 
August 31, 1961 


Combination of these dynamic, experienced 
organizations will link depth of capabilities 
with depth of management to meet the 
advanced challenges of electronics, space 


communications, aircraft, missiles, industrial 
and consumer developments 


Ling-Temco-Vought will employ more than 
20,000 people in seven basic groups: AERO 
SPACE SYSTEMS...ELECTRONICS 
COMMUNICATIONS COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS SOUND SYS 
TEMS AERO SYSTEMS INFORMATION 
HANDLING SYSTEMS 


This will be Ling-Temco-Vought, Inc a 
new industrial leader to serve America’s 
exciting future through science 














TEACHING BY TV 


Bell System facilities meet a new need. Already a vital link in filling 


educators’ requirements within a locality, state or across the nation 


An interesting current devel- 
opment in education is the use of 
television for instruction—both in 
classrooms and in the home. 


Evidence that a shortage of 
qualified teachers is developing 
coincides with the need for some 
way to meet the awakened interest 
in mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, and education in general — 
from the elementary school to the 
college level. 


Many educators, in studying the 
twin problems, are thinking more 
and more about the possibilities 
of Educational TV in their teach- 
ing programs. 


In transmitting TV lessons and 
lectures from place to place, vari- 
ous means are available. Closed 
circuit Educational TV systems 
between schools may be required. 
Or connection between broadcast- 
ing stations in different cities. Or 
a hook-up between closed circuit 
systems and one or more broad- 
casting stations. 


Whatever distribution of TV is 
needed, in city, county, state, or 


V4 
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HELPING TO TEACH... HELPING TO LEARN. Classroom scene in Cortland, N. Y. 
This is one of the schools now using Educational TV. More than one TV receiver 
can be used where teachers wish to accommodate larger classes at one sitting. 


across the country, the Bell Tele- 
phone Companies are equipped to 
provide it. They have the facilities 
and years of know-how. And the 
on-the-spot manpower to insure 
efficient, dependable service. 


For five years now, the local 
Bell Telephone Company has pro- 
vided the closed circuit ETV net- 
work which successfully serves 
thirty-six schools in Washington 
County, Maryland. 

In South Carolina 400 miles of 
telephone company facilities now 
connect almost thirty schools in 
eleven cities. In New York State, 


they serve a high school and seven 
other schools in the Cortland area. 

In San Jose, California, they 
link four schools with the campus 
of San Jose State College. And 
in Anaheim, California, eighteen 
schools are served by TV. 

The Bell Telephone Companies 
believe that their TV transmission 
facilities and their many years of 
experience can assist educators 
who are exploring the potential 
value of Educational Television. 


They welcome opportunities to 


work with those who wish to utilize 
the potential of Educational TV. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Not By Accident 


Like an Olympic hammer thrower gath- 
ering momentum for a major effort, the 
West last week swung slowly through the 


first motions of response to the Soviet 
challenge on Berlin. 
In Washington, London, Paris and 


Bonn, Western diplomats worked pains- 
takingly over the wording of separate 
but cautiously coordinated memorandums 
that will answer Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s demand for a German peace 
treaty by year’s end. Weighing each word 
with infinite care, Washington labored long 
on its own answer. President Kennedy re- 
jected the State Department’s first draft; 
in lengthy sessions with his ranking ex- 
perts—Military Adviser Maxwell Taylor, 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, Berlin Task 
Force Chief Dean Acheson—he mulled 
over several more drafts, penciled in 
much of the language of the final version 
himself. 

After last-minute coordination with 
NATO, the four memorandums will be 
delivered to Moscow this week. Differing 
only in nuance, they all tell the same 
story: the West is willing to negotiate on 
Germany as a whole—but the presence of 
U.S., British and French groups in West 
Berlin is simply not negotiable. Denying 
Khrushchev's claim that now is the time 
to sign a German peace treaty, the West- 
ern answers argue that no treaty is possible 
until the completion of negotiations on 
German reunification. To the chief Soviet 


threat—a separate peace treaty with East 
Germany, which would force  Berlin- 
bound Allied convoys to deal with the 


Volkspolizei of belligerent Puppet Chief 
of State Walter Ulbricht—the West will 
firmly answer that it will accept no curbs 
on the indisputable Allied right of free ac- 
cess to Berlin, 

Special Area. Since they will offer nei- 
ther new arguments nor new facts, the 
four memorandums represent only a tenta- 
tive response to the latest and most wor- 
risome of Soviet bullyboy operations. If 
Khrushchev persists in his determination 
to drag West Berlin behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, the ultimate answer, the U.S. has 
already hinted, could be nuclear war. Yet 
for the peace-minded ffee world, war 
would be a ruinous solution to a problem 
that could have been so easily resolved in 
September 1944. 

In that month, representatives of the 
U.S., Britain and Russia sat down in Lon- 


don to carve Germany into postwar occu- 
pation zones, agreed to a “special Berlin 
area,’ which would be jointly adminis- 
tered by the Allies deep within the Soviet 
zone. Since the occupation zones were ex- 
pected to be temporary—and since the 
West had not yet learned to doubt Soviet 
promises—the Allies failed to insist on 
written guarantees for access to the city 
through the surrounding Russian zone. 
By March 1945, the Allied armies under 
General Eisenhower were near enough to 
Berlin to seize the city for the West, and 
Winston Churchill, suspecting future trou- 
ble, urged Ike to take the devastated capi- 
tal. But the Supreme Allied Commander 
refused. “May I point out that Berlin it- 
self is no longer a particularly important 
objective,” he wrote. And he left Berlin 
to the Russian divisions advancing from 
the East, while his own troops scattered 
across the north German lowlands and 
south to the forests of Bavaria to crush 
the remains of the Wehrmacht. 
Militarily, Ike’s decision was perfectly 
reasonable; he could hardly be blamed 
for failing to foresee the political con- 
sequences that would plague him later 
when he became President. The Russians, 
violating their pledge to help reunify Ger- 
many and hold democratic 
made trouble in Berlin 
finally brought all road 
traffic to a halt in the summer of 1948. 
A remarkable, eleven-month Allied airlift 
broke the blockade—but strengthened So- 
viet determination to Berlin 
which had become a “bone in the Soviet 
throat.” In 1958 Khrushchev demanded 


elections 
from the start 
barge and rail 


swallow 


that the West remove its 11,000 troops 
permit Berlin to become a “free city.” 
(Moscow, of course, was to have a loud 


obstructive voice in supervising the new 


neutrality.) But Ike warned that inter- 
ference in Berlin could mean war. and 
Khrushchev said no more. 

Siren Talk. When Khrushchev re- 


opened the Berlin issue five weeks ago, at 
Vienna, some observers cried “old stuff.” 
But there was one big difference: a trucu- 
lent tone that “This time some- 
thing's got to be done.” So far, John Ken- 
nedy has been as firm as Ike in turning 
thumbs down on the Soviet demands. But 
a few less-thoughtful U.S. spokesmen 
have seemed rec eptive to the siren talk 
of “negotiation. 

What is there to negotiate? As long as 
Germany is divided, the West is legally 
entitled to station troops in West Berlin 
(even as Soviet troops remain in the city’s 
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Associated Press 


TAYLOR CONFERRING WITH KENNEDY, Rusk & MCNAMARA* 
A man with power enough to shake the Pentagon. 


Eastern sector). The Big Three pact set- 
ting up the “Berlin area” was endorsed by 
the Valta and Potsdam agreements and 
has the force of international law. Al- 
though the West still has no treaty pro- 
viding for access to Berlin, Soviet leaders 
have time and again made written prom- 
ises that there would be no hindrance to 
traffic on the three air routes, four high- 
ways, four railroads and two canals that 
link the city to the Western world. 

Even more seductive to some has been 
Khrushchev’s bland proposal to make Ber- 
lin a free city. Plausible as the idea might 
seem, it presents almost insuperable prob- 
lems. The fact is that West Berlin is a 
land, or a state, of West Germany, using 
West German currency, stamps and legal 
codes. West Berlin pays nominal taxes to 
the Bonn government and, in return, has 
received about $3 billion in West German 
grants since rgs0—and almost a billion in 
U.S. development funds. Lacking any re- 
sources but its own labor and managerial 
skills, Berlin has become the leading man- 
ufacturing city in West Germany. Forci- 
bly freed from its West German dies, and 
from the subsidies and tax benefits that 
keep it alive, the city might ultimately 
collapse—which is what Khrushchev 
would hope to achieve with his free-city 
proposals. 

Act of Will. Thanks to the experience 
of the 1948 airlift, both Berlin and the 
West are far better equipped to face any 
new Soviet (or East German) blockade. 
The city’s government has _ stockpiled 
more than a year’s worth of food, fuel 
and clothing, has recently stepped up the 
gathering of emergency supplies. The U.S. 
Air Force, which once saved Berlin with 
slow-moving C-47s and C-54s, now has 
five to seven times the airlift capacity of 
a decade ago, with its swift C-130 turbo- 
props and slow but massive (56,000-lb. 
capacity) C-124s. During bad weather, 
nearby Soviet transmitters might try to 
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jam the radar landing facilities at Berlin's 
famed Tempelhof Airport, but the annoy- 
ance would not be significant, and U.S. 
antijamming equipment might make it all 
but unnoticeable. 

At week's end President Kennedy flew 
back to Hyannisport. On the sun-drenched 
Kennedy patio and aboard the presiden- 
tial cruiser Marlin, he conferred with Sec- 
retaries Rusk and McNamara and his 
brand-new military adviser, Maxwell Tay- 
lor (see following story). Berlin and Ger- 
many occupied their thoughts as they 
would for some time to come. Khrushchev 
was busy, too. Over the weekend he called 
for a summit conference to sign a German 
peace treaty, and announced 30% in- 
crease in Russia's defense spending this 
year. 

In the continuing talk and_ tension, 
there was some comfort. Berlin has be- 
come the most discussed and best adver- 
tised crisis since World War II. Its dan- 
gers are painfully clear, and if another war 
begins in Germany, it will begin as an act 
of human will, or lack of it—but not by 
accident. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


General Service 

The most controversial man in Wash- 
ington last week was settling down to 
work in his freshly painted, light green 
office in the Executive Office Building. 
“I'm not an institution and I’m not an 
agency,’ Maxwell Davenport Taylor told 
friends, as he described his brand-new 
job as Military Representative of the 
President. “I’m an individual trying to 
be of service to the President.” 

Exactly how handsome Max Taylor, a 
onetime Army Chief of Staff and a long- 
time military rebel, would serve John F. 
Kennedy was the subject of nervous con- 


* Aboard the President’s Marlin at Hyannisport. 





versation all over the Pentagon. No one 
thought for a moment that Taylor would 
be a yes man, or that he would serve 
President Kennedy simply as a briefing 
officer. Suspicious of Kennedy's motives 
and Taylor's plans, the armed forces have 
called a truce in their internecine feuds 
about budgets and missions; they have 
closed ranks for a possible cold war with 
the White House. Cracked one Pentagon 
civilian: “They've stopped arguing about 
how the pie gets cut up: they're worried 
there won't be any pie.” 

The Pentagon has good cause to wor- 
ry. President Kennedy, blaming the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in part for his Cuban trou- 
bles, was determined to get fresh military 
advice. And. recently, he let it be known 
around Washington that he was gravely 
disappointed by the Joint Chiefs’ per- 
formance on contingency planning for 
Laos, South Viet Nam and Berlin. 

Pinched Pentagon. In April, Kennedy 
was even prepared to fire Army Gen- 
eral Lyman (“Lem”) Lemnitzer, the 
tradition-bound chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs. The President was ready to give 
the job to Taylor. But Politician Ken- 
nedy quickly foresaw the outcry that 
would surely roil both the Pentagon and 
Capitol Hill; he decided instead to put 
Taylor on his personal staff. 

Since then, Kennedy has taken the 
trouble to assure Lemnitzer that his coun- 
sel will still be heard. Remembering how 
difficult it was for him to break through 
to Dwight Eisenhower, Taylor has told 
the Joint Chiefs that he will help, not 
hinder, their access to the President. 
Furthermore, Taylor has pledged himself 
to inform the Joint Chiefs about any ad- 
vice he gives his boss. Whenever possible, 
Taylor has said, he will consult with the 
Joint Chiefs before he sees the President. 
But Pentagon brass is still convinced that 
in a pinch, President Kennedy will rely 
on the advice of Max Taylor rather than 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Inside Man. There already is an ex- 
ample on record. When Taylor heard that 
the Army was planning to scrap the mo- 
bile 13.700-man “pentomic” divisions he 
had devised in 1956, the former general 
complained so bitterly to the President 
about the trend back toward the 16,000- 
man divisions of World War II that the 
plan was promptly shelved, To the Pen- 
tagon, this sign of power was ominous 
enough, but what really worried the brass 
was the fact that Taylor could so strong- 
ly influence Kennedy last May—a long 
month before he got his new job on the 
White House staff. 

To make matters worse last week, the 
Pentagon was also smarting because Pres- 
ident Kennedy had sent the F.B.1. sniffing 
through its long corridors searching for 
the source of a news leak about Berlin. 
And to put the final, bleak touch on the 
whole situation, Washington military men 
noted well at week’s end that the crisply 
pressed man with the military bearing 
who flew off to Hyannisport for top poli- 
cy conferences about Berlin with Pres- 
ident Kennedy was none other than Gen- 
eral Maxwell Davenport Taylor. 
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THE CAPITOL 
What Was That Lady Doing? 


Wherever she goes in her appointed 
rounds of play, Caroline Kennedy is 
trailed by at least one stern, watchful 
nurse and an equally stern, watchful Se- 
cret Service man—plenty of protection, it 
would seem, for any well-mannered little 
girl. But as any well-worn parent knows, 
care and caution are never quite equal to 
the heart-stopping hazards that occasion- 
ally complicate the existence of a cheer- 
ful, mischief-minded three-year-old. Last 
week Washington Star Society Colum- 
nist Betty Beale uncovered just such an 
incident in the life of the President's 
daughter. 

With her nurse and her federal guard 
in tow, Caroline attended a birthday par- 
ty fortnight ago for three-year-old Ivan 
Steers, son of Jackie Kennedy's stepsister 
Nina Auchincloss Steers. It was a bright 
sunny day in suburban Bethesda, Md., 
and the party was outdoors. beside the 
Steers’s swimming pool. While Caroline's 
nurse was changing, the other nurses and 
mothers helped Ivan’s guests into their 
bathing suits; Caroline got suited up fast- 
er than anyone else, She slipped into the 
pool at the shallow end, grabbed a kiddie- 
sized surfboard and began to paddle. 

Before long, Mrs. William Saltonstall, 
daughter-in-law of Massachusetts’ Repub- 
lican Senator Leverett Saltonstall, noted 
that Nonswimmer Caroline had splashed 
her way out to the 44 ft. mark, where 
the water was over her head. “Is she all 
right?”’ asked another watchful mother— 
just as the board slipped away and Caro- 
line sank. Mrs. Saltonstall’s answer was 
action: although fully dressed (and seven 
months pregnant), she jumped into the 
water, dragged Caroline to safety. 

Modestly, Heroine Saltonstall claimed 
that “any of the mothers standing around 
could have done the thing I did.” As for 
Caroline, she was totally unharmed and 
totally unconcerned about the brief, hor- 
rified adult fuss. All she wanted was to 
get back into the swim—and to get an 
answer to a perfectly obvious question 
What was that nice lady doing in the pool 
with all her clothes on? 


Van Buren Bust 


Antiquarians' Delight 
Scattered on the floor like driftwood on 
a beach were inlaid sideboards, china cup- 
boards and end tables. Marble busts stood 
in dusty splendor on all the tables and 
desks; mirrors leaned at odd angles 
against the walls. Art and antique maga- 
zines, cardboard cartons and discarded 
papers littered the room. The scene of 
this disarray was not Ye Olde Antique 
Shoppe, but the paneled office of White 
House Curator Mrs. James N. Pearce 
head huntress for Jackie Kennedy in her 
campaign to turn the White House into 
a treasure trove of Early Americana. 
Private Paper. Other occupants of the 
White House may have been eminently 
satisfied with its Board Room Baroque 
décor of overstuffed sofas and roomy 
leather chairs. Not Jackie. Determined to 
make her new home a “period house” 
crammed with such artifacts as James 
Madison's medicine chest and Andrew 
Jackson’s inkwell, Jackie formed a Fine 
Arts Committee to help her transform 
the White House into a “museum of 
our country’s heritage.” Rich committee 
members put up the cost of the antiques 
out of their own pockets. As thousands 
of letters poured into Washington with 
offers and suggestions, the committee 
tracked down the likely prospects, de- 
scribed, photographed and priced each 
piece. Final choices were made by Jackie 
subject to the approval of the Fine Arts 
Commission. Last week the committee 
made its first progress report, listing all 
the items in Mrs. Pearce’s crowded office 
gifts, loans bequests and discoveries. 
Donated to the White House was furni- 
ture once owned by George Washington, 
James and Dolly Madison, James Monroe, 
Martin Van Buren, Daniel Webster and 
Abraham Lincoln. While rummaging 
through a London antique shop, a com- 
mittee member found some period wall- 
paper decorated with Revolutionary War 
scenes; it will be used to paper Jackie's 
private dining room. Mrs. Albert Lasker 
gave the committee a marble bust of 





George Washington, and a jowly, side- 
burned bust of Martin Van Buren was 
discovered in storage. Treasury Secretary 


EMPIRE MAHOGANY TABLE 





and Mrs. Douglas Dillon chipped in with 
a roomful of Empire furniture including 
a mahogany library table and an anony- 
mous source lent a Samuel F, B. Morse 
portrait of Revolutionary War General 
John Stark. Back to the White House 
from a private home in Virginia came a 
tufted upholstered chair that was former- 
ly in Lincoln’s bedroom. Cached in a dis- 
carded scouring-pad carton in the White 
House basement were two sets of vermeil 
knives and serving spoons that belonged 
to President Monroe. 

The Cost of Hunting. No committee 
member was a more indefatigable antique 
hunter than Jackie herself. In storage. and 
in antique shops in Baltimore. New York 
and London, she uncovered such prizes as 
a Bellange pier table ordered by President 
Monroe and a Victorian slipper armchair 
of the Lincoln period. Steadfastly claim- 
ing that “the question of money should be 
subordinated to esthetic values,” Jackie 
and the committee refused to reveal 
prices. But some of the pieces cost as 
much as $13,000, What Jackie was discov- 
ering was a fact happily known to every 
antique dealer in the U.S.—Early Ameri- 
cana comes high—especially when it is 
headed for the White House. 


LABOR 
Grab for Power 


The Teamsters convention in 
Beach last 


Miami 
week began like a summer 
shivaree, Delegates pinned on badges 
pumped hands, paraded conga-fashion 
through the Deauville Hotel lobby behind 
a red-coated jazz band. They packed hotel 
dining rooms in the early evening and 
took their trade to Collins Avenue strip 
joints as the night sluiced on. They 
crowded into the Miami Beach exhibition 
hall for a $25,000 one-night Teamster 
spectacular, featuring George Gobel. 
Mimi Benzell and ten chorus girls. They 
had a wonderful time. And they were had. 

One among the 2,200 delegates had 
come to Miami with more on his mind 
than girls and giggle water. That man was 
testy, arrogant James Riddle Hoffa, 48, 
boss of the 1,700,000-member union and 
maverick of the U.S. labor movement. 





STARK PorTRAIT 


"Money should be subordinated to esthetic values.’ 
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Hoffa flew in with his wife* and three 
goals: to clear his clouded claim to the 
Teamster presidency, which he has held 
“provisionally” under a 1958 federal court 
order; to centralize union authority firm- 
ly in his own muscular hands; to broaden 
the brotherhood’s charter and set the 
Teamsters free to organize anyone from 
airline stewardesses to zoo keepers. By 
week’s end, Hoffa accomplished all three. 
Pay Raises & Pensions. Most tedious 
task on the agenda was ratification of 118 
constitutional amendments, a marathon 
polling performance that took two days 
and a four-hour night session. As consti- 
tution-committee chairman, Hoffa had dic- 
tated the changes. As convention chair- 
man, he conducted the loud ceremony of 
their approval. With one hand on his gavel 
and the other on switches that controlled 
floor microphones, the Teamster boss di- 
rected his delegates through 92 pages of 
“reform.” Among the amendments: 
QA Hoffa pay raise from $50,000 to 
$75,000 a year, plus unlimited expenses, 
making him labor's highest-paid leader. 
There were more modest raises for vice 
presidents ($500 more a month) and trus- 
tees ($300 more a month). 
@ Deletion of a clause barring ex-convicts 
from becoming union members. 
@A monthly dues increase of $1 per 
member, plus an increase from 4o0¢ to $1 
in the per capita assessment paid by lo- 
cals; the raise will provide $4,000,000 
for the Teamsters’ pension plan and 
$8,000,000 for Hoffa’s war chest. 





Slight, grey-blonde Josephine Poszywak Hoffa 
43, served coffee, led a conga line, captivated 
Teamster wives, “She’s a doll,” said one, “with 
no airs.” Mrs. Hoffa also revealed her formu 
la for 24 years of happy marriage: “Don’t 
nag him. If he’s good to you, has a good job 
and is doing what he wants to do, just be 
grateful.” 





Associated Press 
Jo & Jimmy Horra 
A wonderful time. 
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@ Removal of Teamster headquarters 
from Washington to Detroit, ostensibly 
to improve working conditions, actually 
to make it more difficult for the Justice 
Department to prosecute Hoffa, who will 
be on his home ground. 

Out of Order. Sweating under pink and 
white spotlights in the Deauville’s Napo- 
leon Room, corporal-sized (5 ft. 5 in., 170 
lbs.) Jimmy Hoffa left no doubt about 
who was top man. But convinced that 150 
federal agents were in Miami to observe 
the show. Hoffa went through the mo- 
tions of minding his manners. “Never,” 
observed one follower with a straight face, 
“have I witnessed a chairman that has 
allowed more democracy to creep in.” No 
fewer than 42 union lawyers stood by to 
give on-the-spot advice, and Hoffa himself 
was careful to give adequate time to the 
tiny handful of insurgents. He gaveled 
them down only rarely with a curt “You're 
out of order, Brother.” Said one delegate: 
“He can give you goose pimples the way 
he uses that word brother. He can make 
you feel like he’s your kin, or he can 
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make you break out in a cold sweat.” 

Four movie cameras recorded each man 
and motion. When one delegate protested 
that he could not see Hoffa for the cam- 
eras, Jimmy explained they were “to sat- 
isfy the requirements of any litigation 
that may come about trying to set aside 
this convention.”” When the delegate pro- 
tested further that each camera had two 
crewmen, the Teamsters—no strangers to 
featherbedding—hooted him down. 

After the constitutional amendments 
the convention turned to the formality 
of elections. Bucking token opposition, 
Hoffa was swept in for another five-year 
term as president. William Presser, whose 
conviction for destroying union records 
subpoenaed by the McClellan committee 
had been upheld earlier in the week by the 
Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals, was named 
a trustee. Incumbent Trustees Frank Ma- 
tula (convicted of perjury) and Ray Co- 
hen (under indictment for defrauding the 
union) were returned to office. 

"A Dopey Irishman.” Everything add- 
ed up toa brazen exercise of Hoffa muscle. 
And there were some behind the badges 











Don Uhrbrock 
HIGH JINKS AT THE DEAUVILLE 
And they were had. 


in Miami Beach last week who worried 
that their boss showed an unhealthy over- 
concern for power and praise. When a 
Baltimore Sun cartoon depicted Hoffa 
lighting a firecracker under other labor 
leaders while Bobby Kennedy stood help- 
lessly by, Hoffa was vainly delighted, re- 
quested the original from Sun Cartoonist 
Richard Q. Yardley. When an assistant 
questioned a decision, Hoffa snapped: “I 
got a lot of faults, but I’ve never been 
wrong.” Then the Teamster boss paraded 
a troop of backslappers before the micro- 
phone to praise himself and his union. 
John Roosevelt, F.D.R.’s youngest son, 
who serves the Teamsters as an invest- 
ment counselor, piously hoped Hoffa would 
escape “continual harassment by certain 
agencies of the Government.” Joseph Cur- 
ran, president of the National Maritime 
Union, demanded that the Teamsters be 
readmitted to the A.F.L.-C.1.0. “Even a 
mouse can help a lion,’ squeaked Curran, 
leader of only 40,000 seamen. 

Hoffa let it be known that he was more 
than willing to return to the house of la- 
bor; the only obstacle, said he, was “that 
dopey, thick-headed Irishman,” A.F.L.- 
C.1.0, President George Meany. To Meany, 
and even to such friendly A.F.L.-C.1.0. 
leaders as Walter Reuther (‘“Reuther is 
not stupid like Meany”), Hoffa threw 
down a challenge. Either he would be 
taken back on his own terms within 18 
months or he would form his own federa- 
tion. Few who heard Hoffa doubted his 
determination; he had already defied the 
U.S, Government and forced Jack Ken- 
nedy to swallow a campaign cry (“I am 
not satisfied when I see men like Jimmy 
Hoffa still free’). In Miami, Hoffa had 
gathered all the power he needed to carry 
out his threat. If he did, it would surely 
touch off one of the worst labor struggles 
in U.S. history. 
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CRIME 
Four Murders 


In four scattered locations across the 
U.S. last week, terror struck suddenly. 
@ Floating half submerged in a tiny Fair- 
fax County, Va., stream, the nude body 
of Marta Santa Cruz, 22, was discovered 
by two teen-agers. Marta had apparently 
been raped, then strangled. Her hands and 
feet were bound, and flesh scrapings found 
under her fingernails indicated a desperate 
struggle with her attacker. Daughter of 
a retired Bolivian army colonel, Marta 
worked as a clerk-typist at the Washing- 
ton, D.C. Hospital Center, was a frequent 
guest at parties given by Bolivia’s Am- 
bassador Victor Andrade. 
g In North Buffalo, N.Y., frightened par- 
ents confiscated their children’s bikes, Bi- 
ble-class attendance dwindled, and one 
cautious housewife locked all three doors 
to her house, kept the key on a chain 
around her neck. The town had been ter- 
rified by the brutal drowning of blond 
Andrew Ashley, 3, who was found floating 
in the nearby Delaware Park lake, hands 


lionaire George King Cutter, 48, drove up 
and introduced himself as “a friend of 
the family.” Cutter, a real estate develop- 
er, admitted that he had spent the pre- 
vious evening with plump, attractive Mrs. 
Nycum aboard a converted Post Office 
bus (complete with bar, bath and bed- 
room) that he kept parked in an aban- 
doned Army warehouse on the grounds of 
Charlotte Municipal Airport. Cutter said 
he had slapped Mrs. Nycum, but insisted 
that he had not killed her. An autopsy 
left the cause of death in doubt and failed 
to establish whether Mrs. Nycum had 
died before or after her beating, but po- 
lice charged Cutter with murder. 

@ Off U.S. Highway 160, near Moab, 
Utah, an oil rigger returning to camp 
drove up moments too late to prevent a 
vicious murder. Off to the side of the 
road, clutching his bloody head, stood 
Charles Boothroyd, 55, a Hartford, Conn., 
machinist. Near by, fatally wounded, lay 
Mrs. Jeanette Sullivan, 40. In a ditch was 
a crumpled tan Volkswagen with sleeping 
bags and a tent lashed to its top, its in- 
terior littered with toilet paper, pillows 


HIGHWAYS 
Ghoulish Guess 


Traditional to any U.S. holiday is a 
national urge to gas up the family car and 
take to the road—and a National Safety 
Council compulsion to predict the number 
of travelers who will never get home. The 
ghoulish guess on highway carnage re- 
sounds on TV and radio, runs in routine 
lament through endless headlines and holi- 
day editorials. Observing tradition, the 
Safety Council predicted that 450 corpses 
would litter U.S. highways during the 
four-day July 4 weekend. By July 5, the 
estimate proved conservative: 509 car 
riders had been killed, and ‘a new rec- 
ord” set. Lamented Safety Council Vice 
President George C. Stewart last week 
“One of the most tragic weekends in 
our history.” 

But even as the tragedy was inscribed 
in Safety Council record books, there was 
increasing protest against the holiday cus- 
tom. For one thing, the statistics were 
deceiving. It was true enough that so09 
men, women and children had died on the 
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Woopen Crosses Erectep py Boy Scouts tn Paris, Ky., To MARK FourtH oF Jury Trarric DeatHs 
Tragic, indeed; but the clamor was misleading. 


and feet tied with nylon stockings. Re- 
calling two similar but nonfatal kidnap- 
ings of North Buffalo children during the 
past two months, a local psychiatrist con- 
cluded, “This is the reaction of a person 
who has become extremely jealous, per- 
haps as a result of the loss of her own 
child.” But when police finally picked up 
a likely suspect, the jealous woman turned 
out to be a disturbed teen-ager. Chyrel 
Jolls, 15, was twice questioned and re- 
leased, then arrested a third time last 
week when a rambling diary found in her 
home contained allusions to the Ashley 
kidnaping. But at week's end, although 
Chyrel confessed to abducting the Ashley 
child, police had not yet charged her with 
murder, and North Buffalo parents were 
still not sure the streets were safe. 

@ Summoned to the neat red brick bun- 
galow of Mrs. Delette Nycum, Charlotte, 
N.C., police were met at the door by 14- 
year-old Richard Nycum, who silently led 
them to his mother’s bedroom. There they 
found the 39-year-old divorcee dead, her 
body blotched with 251 bruises. While 
they questioned Richard, Charlotte Mil- 
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and sun caps. Missing was Mrs. Sullivan's 
14-year-old daughter Denise. Boothroyd 
and the Sullivans had been sightseeing at 
Dead Horse Point, a towering promon- 
tory that commands a magnificent view 
of the Colorado River canyon and the 
surrounding Utah badlands. They had 
stopped on the highway to aid a fellow 
motorist. “Generator trouble.” explained 
the swarthy stranger as he asked to 
borrow Boothroyd’s flashlight. Then he 
produced a rifle and demanded money. 
Boothroyd threw his wallet—containing 
$250—to the ground, but Mrs. Sullivan 
angrily snatched up the wallet and turned 
to walk away. The bandit fired, and Mrs. 
Sullivan fell with a bullet in her brain. 
Then the murderer shot Boothroyd twice 
in the face. In the Volkswagen, Denise 
Sullivan tried to drive off. But the bandit 
jumped into his dusty sedan, ran Denise 
off the road, and pulled her into his car. 
At week's end, FBI agents cornered a 
suspect who killed himself before he could 
be questioned. Said Moab Sheriff John 
Stocks: “It’s one chance in 1,000 that 
we'll find the girl alive.” 


road (491 were killed to’set the old record 
on the same weekend in 1950), but in 
post-mortem estimates, the Council could 
only make wild guesses at how many 
Americans were driving on the fatal holi- 
day. Though the U.S. boasts 25 million 
more cars than it did in 1950, no one 
could be sure what part of the mobile 
population decided to celebrate the Fourth 
of July by taking a trip. Fact is, despite 
the alarming record, the annual death rate 
per hundred million vehicle-miles has fall- 
en consistently since World War II, dipped 
to 5.3 in 1960 v. 11.5 in 1943. 

Aware of such statistical problems, the 
National Safety Council concluded six 
years ago that its estimates had outlived 
their usefulness and decided to abandon 
them. But, complains N.S Statistics 
Division Director Gene Miller, the wire 
services balked. “They said that if the 
Council didn’t do it, they would find 
somebody else, or do it themselves. So we 
might as well do it and do as competent a 
job as possible.” In that spirit, the corpse 
counters last week closed their books on 
July 4 and looked ahead to Labor Day, 
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COMMUNISTS 
Family Quarrel 


Russia and Red China have little in 
common save Communism, and even on 
that they disagree. The nature and the 
size of the split can shape the course of 
the cold war, and the West’s strategists 
have studied every scrap of evidence to 
help map its dimensions. The split was 
papered over at the meeting of all the 
world’s 81 Communist parties in Moscow 
last winter. Last week there was new evi- 
dence that the quarrel between the part- 
ners is becoming increasingly acrimoni- 
ous. Writing in the London Sunday Times, 
Polish-born Kremlinologist Isaac Deutsch- 
er revealed an astonishingly bitter, point- 
by-point indictment of Peking policy “just 
sent out from Khrushchev’'s offices in 
Moscow to the headquarters of several 
foreign Communist parties.” Among Mos- 
cow's complaints 
@ “The Chinese comrades have conducted 
a surreptitious agitation against the prin- 
ciples of the Moscow Declaration” of 
December 1960, particularly the doctrine 
of “peaceful coexistence.” 

@ The Chinese have tried to “discredit 
the leadership of the Soviet Communist 
Party and have sought to extend their 
influence to other Communist parties,” 
particularly in France and Albania. They 
have made the Chinese embassy in Bern 
the control center for European subver- 
sion against Moscow. 

@ “The leaders of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party have hatched, without daring to 
formulate it categorically, a plan for the 
division of world Communism into two 
zones, a so-called Western zone, for which 
the U.S.S.R. should be responsible, and a 
so-called Eastern zone under the People’s 
Republic of China.” This plan has “a 
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flavor of racialism about it contrary to 
the principles of Communism.” 

@ The Chinese have set up special cen- 
ters in Asia and Africa for “subversive 
intrigue” against Moscow.* 

@ When Russian “interests more than 
ever demanded a determined policy of co- 
existence with the countries hostile to so- 
cialism, the leadership of the Chinese 
Communist Party denounced our every 
initiative in this direction as treason, as 
appeasing the invaders of Formosa, or as 
a sacrifice of the interests of the people 
of China to those of the U.S.S.R.” 

@ Ever since 1949, Chinese Boss Mao 
Tse-tung has preached “preventive war” 
against the West. Then it was excusable 
because of the “one-sided military char- 
acter of the Chinese party.” which had 
“grown up as an army and not as a civilian 
organization like any other Communist 
Party. Now it is more difficult to under- 
stand why, twelve years later, the posi 
tion of the Chinese leaders has remained 
the same.” and how they can argue that 
“the Soviet Union should use its present 
overwhelming superiority in missiles, rock- 
ets and nuclear weapons” to dictate terms 
to the West even if it means war. The 
trouble is that China, “being obsessed 
with Formosa,” is bent on “liberating 
Formosa even at the risk of world war.” 

Concludes the Moscow white paper 
“World war between Communism and 
capitalism is not inevitable. It can and 
should be avoided. We have not been 
afraid of an open breach with the Yugo- 
slav revisionists; and we shall not be 
afraid of an open breach with the Chi- 
nese dogmatists either.” 

Duck's Egg. Some Western experts 
found the white paper's criticisms just 
too strident to be true. Or, if the paper 
was authentic, they suspected that it 
might be a calculated leak by Khrushchev 
who is perennially running for office as the 
West's favorite Communist. Khrushchev, 
these experts argue, would like nothing 
better than to extract concessions from 
the West in the guise of the reasonable 
world statesman who needs to show re- 
sults if he is to stand up to big, bad 
Mao. Deutscher himself is an ex-Com- 
munist and Trotskyite who, 
though an acknowledged expert on Soviet 
affairs with intimate contacts among dis- 
sident Communists, has long been known 
for his partiality to Khrushchev. But 
Deutscher insists the document is genuine 
and circulating among European Commu- 
nists. “What if it is a leak? It would seem 
to me equally significant.” he argues with 
some logic, “particularly to accuse your 
principal ally of inciting to war.” 

Red China's Foreign Minister Chen Yi, 
en route to Moscow from Geneva, where 
he spent more time making contacts 
among European Communists than wor- 


avowed 


The French estimate that China now has more 
than 3,coc “embassy officials” stationed in the 
former French colonies of Africa alone, 
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rying about Laos, was sufficiently im- 
pressed by the paper to be annoyed about 
it. “You will not find a crack in the Sino- 
Soviet alliance any more than you will 
find one in a duck’s egg,” he told a French 
reporter. But he could not resist adding: 
“The heaviest Soviet satellite weighs four 
tons. China is too heavy to become a 
satellite.” A Polish Communist source in- 
sisted that the Deutscher paper was 
“technically false.” but conceded in the 
next breath that it nevertheless reflected 
the state of Moscow-Peking relations 
“with 90% accuracy.” 

Atomic Dispute. Whether the paper is 
valid or not, there is solid and accumulat- 
ing evidence of the growing divisions be- 
tween Communism’s Big Two. In full 
public view, the Red Chinese have effec- 
tively pulled Albania into the Peking or- 
bit, so much so that Albania rounded up 
Russian spies for trial, executed a gaggle 
of pro-Khrushchev Albanian party of- 
ficials, closed down Russia’s submarine 
base at Valona. Western diplomats in 
Geneva have been astonished to find So- 
viet delegates confiding that scores of 
Russian atomic technicians have been 
withdrawn from China in recent months, 
after China complained that the Russians 
were not supplying reactors they needed 
to make atomic weapons material. 

Last week Moscow sent a delegation to 
Ulan Bator to the 14th Outer Mongolian 
Communist Party Congress while virtu- 
ally ignoring the goth anniversary of the 
Chinese party in Peking. Pravda, which 
uses layout and column inch with Polit- 
buro precision, reported the Ulan Bator 
festivities in a big Page One spread, rele- 
gated the Peking fete to a small item on 
page 6. Polish Party Leader Wladyslaw 
Gomulka and Premier Josef Cyrankiewicz 
set off to pay an official visit to Ulan 
Bator, but have been told by Khrushchev 
to stop there, not to go on to neighbor- 
ing China. Russia publicly embarrassed 
the Chinese by unilaterally announcing 
last week that China was $300 million in 
debt to Moscow, as if to emphasize that 
Peking had better set its own house in 
order before aspiring to a bigger role in 
world Communist affairs. 

Communists All. Even as Mao chal- 
lenged Khrushchev in the European par- 
ties. Khrushchev has carried the rival- 
ry into Asia, assiduously wooing China’s 
nearest neighbors in an effort to nip Pe- 
king’s “two-zones” gambit in the bud. 


Khrushchev lavishly welcomed _ first 
North Viet Nam Premier Pham Van 


Dong, then Premier Kim I! Sung of North 
Korea. Then Khrushchev announced he 
and Kim had signed a ten-year defense 
and economic aid pact. Though Khru- 
shchey justified the pact as necessary in 
the face of South Korea’s new “military- 
fascist dictatorship,” most Kremlin ex- 
perts scored it chiefly as a coup against 
Peking, which has long fancied itself 
North Korea’s chief p&tron. 

For all the evident jockeying, the West 
has no way of knowing the full extent of 
the disharmony. When the voluble Chen 
Yi reached Moscow he and Khrushchev 
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toasted Sino-Soviet friendship in a dem- 
onstration obviously designed for public 
consumption. And however deep and real 
the split, both nations are Communist 
dedicated to the same determined end— 
winning the world to Marxism. They dif- 


fer chiefly about the current means— 
which does not necessarily mean that 
Khrushchev, spouting peaceful coexist- 
ence. is a “good guy,” and Mao, threat- 
ening war, is a villain. But Khrushchev 
has it firmly fixed in his thick peasant’s 
skull that a nuclear war would mean the 
end of Russia and its industrial might. 
Mao is said to look on such a war with 
more aplomb; his country, still heavily 
rural and plagued with perpetual food 
shortages, could well spare a hundred mil- 
lion or so inhabitants, and would prob- 
ably not be the first target anyway. 
Their difference is a question of nerve, 
not intent. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Sentimental Journey 

Many a U.S. citizen has mixed feelings 
about General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. But to Filipinos, MacArthur is a 
hero without flaw. “I shall return,” he 
promised in retreat before the Japanese in 
the first dark days of 1942; and he kept 
his promise when U.S. troops stormed 
back into the Philippines in 1944. He re- 
turned again in 1946 to watch as the 
U.S., after nearly 50 years of beneficent 
colonial tutelage, bestowed independence 
on the Philippines. Last week, to help 
Filipinos celebrate their 15th anniversary 
of freedom, the old soldier, a frail but 
erect 81, returned for what he himself ad- 
mitted was a last “sentimental journey.” 

A great shout went up as MacArthur 
stepped out of the White House 707 at 
Manila’s airport, dressed in the spare 
khaki uniform of another era, wearing the 





faded, frayed cap he made famous. His 
salute trembled ever so slightly, but he 
had lost none of his flair for the Cicero- 
nian phrase. “My life has been interwoven 
with yours for nearly sixty years,” he said. 
“Here I have lived my greatest moments. 
Here I have my greatest memories.” 
Overwhelming Role. With that, he 
climbed into a Cadillac to receive the 
greatest reception in Manila’s history. An 
estimated 2,000,000 wildly cheering Fili- 
pinos lined the ten-mile route from the 
airport to Manila’s Malacahan Palace, 
where MacArthur and his wife Jean were 
to stay. Even MacArthur, never one to 
view his own role in history lightly 
seemed impressed. “Overwhelming,” he 
gasped. Bands greeted him with Old Sol- 
diers Never Die, the venerable barracks 
tune he applied to himself when Truman 
recalled him from Korea in 1951 for 
defiantly insisting that the war should be 
carried to the Red Chinese mainland. 
Addressing Filipino lawmakers later in 
the week, MacArthur indicated that he 
was still of the same mind. The failure of 
the United Nations forces to win the 
Korean war was “a major disaster for the 
free world,” he said. “With victory within 
our grasp and without the use of the atom 
bomb, which we needed no more then 
than against Japan, we failed to see it 
through. Had we done so, we would have 
destroyed Red China's capability of wag- 
ing modern war for generations to come.” 
Field Marshal Napoleon, MacArthur 
first came to the Philippines in 1903 as a 
second lieutenant fresh out of West Point. 
(His father, General Arthur MacArthur, 
served as last military governor of the 
islands.) The lieutenant spent a year engi- 
neering sea walls, wharves and roads 
came back briefly in 1923 and then in 
1928 as a brigadier general commanding 
all U.S. troops in the Philippines. In 1935 
MacArthur finished up a five-year stint 
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GENERAL MACARTHUR & WELCOMER 
Some heroes never die. 
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as the youngest U.S. Army chief of staff. 
His next job: Philippines military adviser, 
with the rank of field marshal in the 
Philippine army. Foreseeing the coming 
world conflict, MacArthur raced to build 
up the Philippine army with a singlemind- 
edness that earned him the mocking title 





“Napoleon of Luzon” from U.S. detractors 
—until the war came and with it Mac- 
Arthur's finest hours. 

When MacArthur last saw the Philip- 
pines in 1946, the islands lay prostrate. 





SOUTH KOREA 
The New Strongman 


After any military coup d’état, the dan- 
ger point comes when the zealous soldiers 
run out of ideas and into the hard facts 
of reality. It is then that they begin to 
quarrel and plot against one another. Last 
week, after only a month and a half, 
South Korea’s military revolution was al- 
ready devouring its own offspring. Out 
went Junta Boss Lieut. General Chang 





has been the usual path to success for 
ROK officers. 

To reassure the U.S. top brass, Pak 
named a U.S. favorite as new Premier in 
General Chang's place. He is retired Lieut. 
General “Tiger” Song Yo Chan, 43, who 
as army chief of staff in May, 1960, pres- 
sured old President Syngman Rhee into 
resigning without a blood bath, then held 
the rioting students at bay until the 
nation calmed down. Song retired soon 
thereafter, has been studying politics and 
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GENERAL PAK WITH PREMIER SONG (LEFT) & PresipeNt PosuN YUN 
Wary friends of his country hoped he would settle down. 


With the help of continuing U.S. eco- 
nomic aid totaling nearly $3 billion, the 
Philippines have come a long way in 15 
years. Agricultural output has increased 
some 200%, manufacturing output 300% ; 
per capita income has reached $200, high- 
est in Asia after Japan.and Malaya. Along 
with freedom, the U.S. bestowed a heri- 
tage of universal suffrage, broad educa- 
tion, a free but noisy press, and a working 
knowledge of democratic processes. 

But the luxury villas and big U.S. cars 
of modern Manila contrast sharply with 
the subsistence existence of the peasants 
in many rural parts of the islands, and 
Philippine politics have become almost 
synonymous with corruption. 

Deepening Shadows. For MacArthur, 
the sentimental journey was an unquali- 
fied success. Everywhere he went, he was 
saluted and hymned, feted and flattered. 
War veterans showered him with sou- 
venirs, sang Let Me Call You Sweet- 
heart to him. Housewives fought through 
police lines for his autograph. 

Looking out upon a crowd swelling 
Manila’s Luneta park one afternoon, the 
old soldier’s eyes misted. “Even as I hail 
you,” he said, “I must say farewell. For 
such is the nature of my visit: to greet 
once again those with whom I have stood 

. in building and defending on these 
shores a citadel of freedom and liberty. 
For I must admit, with a sense of sad- 
ness, that the deepening shadows of life 
cast doubt upon my ability to pledge 
again, ‘I shall return.” ” 
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Do Yung, front man for the new regime. 
In came Major General Pak Chung Hi, 
Chang’s former “deputy” and the real 
strongman behind the May coup. 

Ostensibly, General Chang quit of his 
own free will. “The foundations of a 
revolutionary regime have been to a de- 
gree established,” the military Premier 
announced. “I am voluntarily resigning, 
since I realize the urgent need of a more 
aggressive leader who will be able to carry 
out stronger policies.” In fact, his retire- 
ment had been hastened by a truckload 
of Pak’s troops, who swooped onto Gen- 
eral Chang’s home in the predawn hours 
and hustled the startled victim off to 
Seoul’s capitol building. Getting the point, 
General Chang called an emergency cabi- 
net meeting and made his announcement. 
Then, with three other members of the 
junta, the hapless general vanished from 
sight, presumably to take up residence in 
sprawling Mapo prison. 

The Enigma. At 44, tough, hawk-faced 
little General Pak is an enigma, little 
known either to South Koreans or to the 
U.S. officers who, through the U.N. Korea 
Command, train, equip and largely con- 
trol the tough, 600,000-man ROK army. 
A career officer who was trained in Japa- 
nese military schools, Pak was court-mar- 
tialed for Communist activities as a South 
Korean officer in 1948, escaped with his 
life to become an anti-Communist—and 
the ROK army’s chief of operations. He 
speaks little English, never made the 
study tour of U.S. military camps that 


economics at George Washington Univer- 
sity in Washington, D.C. Last month 
the junta generals called him back to 
South Korea to serve as the new regime's 
Defense Minister. 

The Other Chang. So far, the junta 
generals had been devoting themselves 
mainly to arrests of prostitutes, jaywé 
ers, hooligans, and harassment of suspect- 
ed Communists, liberals and corrupt poli- 
ticians. Pak’s first major move after tak- 
ing over was to set off in full cry after 
the liberals again. Announcing a new law 
providing penalties up to death for Com- 
munist collaborators, the junta arrested 
former Premier John Chang and seven of 
his Democratic Party Cabinet ministers 
who were in his Cabinet before the May 
16 coup, labeling them “pro-Communist 
plotters.” Although John Chang is a Cath- 
olic and a well-known anti-Communist, 
Pak accused him of “helping anti-state, 
pro-Communist activity” by contributing 
the sum of $770 to a South Korean re- 
lief society. 

Watching warily, U.S. officials hoped 
that Pak might finally stop the witch 
hunts, get down to grappling with South 
Korea’s basic problems; scarcely anything 
had been done to get the stagnant econ- 
omy going. At week’s end, Pak took to a 
public rostrum to declare that “the revo- 
lution has enteredrthe second stage. . . 
Its objectives are winning’ the public 
mind, and reconstruction of the econ- 
omy.” Everyone would be happy if he 
followed up his words with a little action, 
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MIDDLE EAST 
Cokes, Sweat & Sand 


Apparently, Iraq’s General Abdul 
Karim Kassem had thought he was only 
offering an Arab pleasantry when he an- 
nounced his intent to “liberate” oil-rich 
Kuwait. He was amazed when alarm bells 
went off all over the Middle East. At 
Sheik Abdullah as Salim as Sabah’s cry 
for help, Britain in a matter of hours 
poured 3,000 crack troops, with their 
tanks and troop carriers, into Kuwait 
from bases in Kenya, Aden and Bahrein. 
A British aircraft carrier and a fleet of 
warships appeared offshore; another flotil- 
la steamed toward the area from the 
Mediterranean. After the fiasco at Suez, 
the British were delighted at the chance 
to demonstrate that they could still 
defend the vital areas of the Middle East 
that are the source of Britain’s oil. 

Storm & Drink. The troops swiftly 
dug in along the scorched ridge of sand 
that separates Iraq from Kuwait. But the 
Iraqis made not a move. Faced by a no- 
show foe, the troopers concentrated on 
survival in the searing heat (120° in the 
shade) and blinding sandstorms. Cracked 
one bare-chested trooper: “To qualify as 
a royal marine, all you have to do is be 
able to drink 19 Cokes daily.” British 
and Kuwaiti officers shuttled companion- 
ably between neon-bright Kuwait City 
and the front in Sheik-supplied Cadillacs 
and Chryslers, Declared Brigadier General 
Derek Horsford, Britain’s infantry com- 
mander: “Wherever my troops have gone 
here, they have been clapped and cheered 
—including me.” 

Scolded smartly by Nasser’s United 
Arab Republic for exploding “a foolish 
smoke bomb,” even Kassem started acting 
as if his invasion threat had been a 
desert mirage. ‘Peaceful means,” he an- 
nounced blandly in Baghdad, “will prevail 
over tanks and planes.” Hopping into his 





Cummings—London Daily Express 


° “Oucnu, He's Stitt Got One Tootu Lert” 


bulletproof Russian Zim limousine, Kas- 
sem made a jovial, half-hour appearance 
at U.S. Ambassador John Jernegan’s In- 
dependence Day reception, where he was 
escorted inside by ten U.S. marines and 
ten of his own Czech-armed bodyguards. 
Seemingly oblivious of his scathing at- 
tacks on “imperialist” Britain, Kassem 
deadpanned: “Our relations with Britain 
are stronger than before our revolution, 
being based on mutual interest. I like the 
British.” 

Cold or Cancer? A mercurial, wise- 
cracking autocrat who seems less like a 
hero than an inspired eccentric to most 
of his countrymen, Kassem brays none- 
theless that he is “a man England won't 
be able to beat.” He explained: “The 
British planned to get all the Arabs 
against me as the aggressor. But, instead, 
I have united all the Arabs against 
imperialism, The Arab peoples are already 
with us. Soon the Arab governments will 
also be with us.” 





Britiso Troops Dic IN on Kuwait Borper 
Quick to move in, ready to come back. 
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Pit? in as ah swiss 


Most Arab governments were still an- 
noyed that Kassem had brought on “im- 
perialist” intervention. Nasser allowed a 
British aircraft carrier and five other war- 
ships to pass through the Suez Canal en 
route to Kuwait without a word of pro- 
test, but finally decided he disliked the 
British more than Kassem. ‘“Kassem is 
only a bad cold, but British imperialism 
is a cancer,” wrote Nasser’s favorite jour- 
nalist. The U.A.R. forthwith sponsored a 
Security Council resolution urging an im- 
mediate British withdrawal from Kuwait. 
With support only from Russia and Cey- 
lon, the resolution was defeated. 

The British. insisting that they were 
anxious to get out as soon as Kassem 
dropped his demands, offered their own 
resolution, which called upon the U.N. to 
support Kuwait's independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity. The Russians, as always 
unwilling to see a good quarrel settled, 
briskly vetoed it. 

The big question, as worrisome to sensi- 
tive Kuwaitis as to Britain, was when the 
task force could safely withdraw. With 
the border quiet, the British were already 
scaling down their task force. They were 
expected to guard the frontier at least 
until after July 14, third anniversary of 
Iraq's revolution, when Kassem’s next 
round of oratory may reveal his intentions. 
If and when they withdraw entirely, the 
British had shown that they can get back 
in a hurry if Kuwait needs them. 


ISRAEL 
The Great Expediter 


Summing up, Adolf Eichmann. said: 
“I have regret and condemnation for the 
extermination of the Jewish people, which 
was ordered by the German rulers, but 
I myself could not have done anything 
against it. I was a tool in the hands of 
the strong and powerful and in the hands 
of fate itself. . . Where there is no re- 
sponsibility, there can be no guilt.” Thus, 
finishing 70 hours of testimony, he closed 
up the last of the brown folders from 
which he had produced mountains of 
documents. blew his nose heartily and 
leaned back to receive the onslaught of 
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Suavit II & Apmrrers* 
Blasting over Arab heads. 


cross-questioning from Attorney General 
Gideon Hausner. 

Fussy and long-winded, Eichmann had 
irritated his defense lawyer, Robert Ser- 
vatius and three judges of the Israeli 
court. Loquaciously he had told (though 
asked him) how his functions 
had grown to include confiscation of 
Jewish property and deciding which Jews 
were hostile to Germany. Affidavits from 
six former Nazi associates hurt him the 
most. They pictured Eichmann not as a 
humble cog but as a fanatic anti-Semite 
who made decisions. One called Eichmann 
‘death’s great expediter.” 

But under the circumstances, Eich- 
mann had not done too badly for him- 
self. He had success in showing 
that he followed rather than originated 
orders. He disproved charges that his 
Bureau IV B 4 administered the death 
camps and showed that his job, organiz- 
ing transportation to the death 
was always carried out on orders from 
senior Nazis. Eich- 
mann and I are confident, and we feel 


nobody 


some 


camps 


very Said Servatius 
some hope. 

This was Hausner began his 
cross-examination, At the prosecution ta- 
ble, Hausner had been waiting impatient- 
ly to begin the attack, fidgeting and rub- 
bing his bald pate red. Speaking  stri- 
dently, questioning vindictively, Hausner 
opened with a quick barrage. 

“When you were interrogated by the 
police, you said, ‘I know that I shall be 
found guilty of murder. I am ready 
to hang in public and atone for this 
terrible crime.’ Are you ready to repeat 
those words here in court he de- 
manded. Mumbled Eichmann: “I do not 
deny what I said during interrogation.” 

‘In your own heart, do you find your- 
self guilty as an accomplice to the murder 
of millions of Jews. Yes or No?” 


before 


nowr 





Deputy Defense Minister Shimon Peres and 


Ben-Gurion. 
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“Yes, from the human point of view, 
because I was guilty of carrying out and 
implementing deportations.” 

Reminding Eichmann of his oft-quoted 
statement in 1945 that “I will gladly 
leap into my grave knowing that 5,000,- 
ooo enemies of the Reich had been wiped 
out along with me,” Hausner hammered 
at Eichmann to get him to admit that he 
had considered the Jews to be the enemy, 
and finally Eichmann surrendered saying, 
‘Yes, the Jews were the enemy.” 

Shrilly Hausner asked if Eichmann be- 
lieved that the Niirnberg death sentences 
carried out against top Nazis were just, 
Eichmann replied with a weak jawo/l. 
When court recessed, Eichmann leaned 
forward dazedly, his head almost touching 
the glass of his protective cage. 


Winds of Change 


Just before dawn. a weapons carrier 
bounced over scrub-spotted»sand dunes to 
a secret site near the Mediterranean, Out 
stepped Israel's Prime Minister David 
Ben-Gurion and Foreign Minister Golda 
Meir. Near the water's edge, a slim rocket 
loomed 4o ft. up into the night sk; 

“What are the chances it will succeed?” 
asked Ben-Gurion. “Fifty-fifty,” was the 
reply. At 4:41 a.m. came the command 
“Esh!” (Fire!), and the rocket lifted off. 

“It’s going up!” shouted the Prime 
Minister. The solid-fueled, multiple-stage 
rocket (the number of stages was a mili- 
tary secret) tilted slightly and soared up 
so miles. There it emitted a cloud of so- 
dium vapor—a standard means of en- 
abling observers to track ionospheric wind 
currents, 

Israel's first rocket was labeled the sec- 
ond—Shavit Shtayim, or Comet II. Dep- 
uty Defense Minister Shimon Peres ex- 
plained that this prevented the rocket 
from becoming known as Shavit Aleph. 
First letter of the Hebrew alphabet, Aleph 
symbol of the government Mapai 
Party. “We would be accused of making 
propaganda for the Mapai,” explained 
Peres. Israel boasted that the rock 
“planned, constructed and fired by Israeli 
scientists and technicians,” claimed that 
most of the raw materials were local. 

Other nations—notably the U.S., Rus- 
sia, France, Britain, Italy, Japan, Canada 
and Australia—have fired weather rock- 
ets. But Shavit was the first fired by any 
Middle Eastern country, and a tremor of 
alarm ran through Israel's Arab neighbors 
(the Arabs suffered a similar tremor sev- 
when Israel admitted it 
was constructing a 24,000-kw. nuclear re- 
actor). Presumably, any nation that can 
send a rocket winging 50 miles up for 
wind data can readjust its flight for mili- 
tary purposes. Jordan’s Prime Minister 
Bahjat Talhouni said his government was 
‘extremely concerned.” 

Israel itself was of two minds about 
Shavit. Ben-Gurion insisted that the rock- 
et was for science. But Peres said that 
Israel had given rockets a high priority 
because of “grave defense problems.” 
He added pointedly: “If other countries 
would change their belligerent policies, we 
would change our priorities.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Statesman's Return 

On Jan. 9. 1957, two months after he 
had called off his country’s invasion of 
Suez, Sir Anthony Eden resigned as Prime 
Minister, leaving a nation divided at home, 
humiliated abroad, gravely weakened in its 
alliances. Sick and saddened, Eden de- 
clined the earldom that goes, by long tra- 
dition, to departing Prime Ministers. Un- 
like Sir Winston Churchill, who refused 
a dukedom rather than forgo his lifelong 
passion for the House of Commons, Eden 
felt that he was too weakened by a major 
abdominal ailment even to make a nomi- 
nal showing in the House of Lords. 

Eden’s health has mended since, along 
with the other scars of Suez. Retiring to 
his country house in pastoral Wiltshire, he 
buried himself in his memoirs* and, say 
intimates, began to feel that thereby he 
deepened his insight on many issues (but 
not, his memoirs suggest, on Suez). Han- 
kering for a platform again, Eden, now 
64, last week finally accepted his earldom 
from Queen Elizabeth. 

Eden picked a critical time for his re- 
turn to public life. In coming months 
Britain must reach decisions on two trou- 
blous issues: the possibility of war over 
Berlin and the complex problem of mem- 
bership in Europe’s Common Market 
(Time, July 7). Even his sharpest critics 
concede that Eden has unsurpassed first- 
hand knowledge of foreign policy over 
three decades. Eden's plans for German 
reunification still influence Foreign Office 
policymakers, and Macmillan occasionally 
drops in on Eden at his country home to 
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Tue Evens at HoMe 
Hankering for a platform. 
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seek his views. The two do not always 
agree—last month, in his first major 
speech since his retirement, Eden made 
plain that he had serious reservations 
about the government's approach to the 
Common Market. 

Diehard romantics declare that Eden’s 
earldom has a far more intriguing expla- 
nation. Recalling that handsome, 30-year- 
old Nicholas Eden, Sir Anthony's son- 
about-town, has frequently been seen with 
Princess Alexandra of late, they insist that 
Father took the title to bolster young 
Eden’s prospect of a royal marriage. 








Rarnrer & CALLAs 


MAJORCA 
The Monaco Touch 


In 1838, when Chopin wintered there 
with piano and Mistress George Sand, 
Majorca was a Mediterranean Bali Ha’i 
far off the beaten tourist track. Since then, 
thanks to cut-rate package vacations and 
a climate even kindlier than Spain’s Costa 
Brava, the island has become a kind of 
Costa Coney (436,000 visitors last year), 
where the local patois in peak season is 
more Cockney than Catalan. 

Last week a campaign to lure the car- 
riage trade back to Majorca was launched 
by Monaco’s Prince Rainier, a resort op- 
erator whose flair for free publicity is the 
despair of rivals from Cairo to the Cats- 
kills. On a visit to Majorca last year, 
Rainier was impressed by plans initiated 
by two U.S. promoters to convert a mag- 
nificently battlemented castle (vintage 
1900) into a luxury hotel and country 
club and bought into the venture. Called 
Son Vida (Life Estate), the castle is now 
an air-conditioned, lavishly plumbed ho- 
tel, boasts its own swimming pool, a golf 
course abuilding, 1,000 acres of well-kept 
grounds, and a minimum rate ($10) high 
enough to discourage the cut-rate crowd. 

One Up for Elsa. To open the Son Vida 
in approved International Set style, Rai- 
nier invited a task force of names and 
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name droppers and sailed on Aristotle 
Onassis’ yacht Christina. Besides his beau- 
tiful wife Princess Grace, the guests in- 
cluded the sari-clad Maharani of Baroda, 
Hollywood Columnist Hedda Hopper and 
Partygiver Elsa Maxwell, and, of course, 
Onassis’ great and good friend, Maria 
Callas. There was some worry about the 
propriety of Rainier’s and Princess Grace's 
traveling on Onassis’ yacht, since Ari and 
Maria are not married—a condition that 
Princess Grace, as a good Catholic, finds 
distasteful.* But at least the Rainiers 
were spared the embarrassment of having 
Ari and Maria register at the hotel with 
them; Ari and Maria stayed on the yacht. 

The hotel-warmers attended a bullfight, 
at which the stocky Prince gamely assisted 
a matador and took a royal pratfall as 
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Those creatures had a terrible stare. 


the bull charged. No press cameras were 
permitted, but Princess Grace dutifully 
filmed her husband’s moment of truth. 
“You should see what a terrible stare these 
beasts give you when you get close to 
them,” confided Rainier breathlessly. At 
one dinner Elsa got one up on Hedda by 
taking over the piano to play Cole Porter 
tunes, accompanied by Rainier on drums. 
Then Ari bellowed the theme song (in 
Greek) from the movie Never on Sunday, 
while La Callas rattled the maracas but 
declined requests for an aria. 

Revenge for Hedda. Next day, Hedda 
got her revenge when a reporter asked if 
she had launched more movie stars than 
Elsa. Snapped Hedda: “The only thing 
Elsa knows how to launch are boats.’’ The 
big party reached its climax with a dinner 
for 125 cosmopolites, at which island 
dancers and singers performed for the 
guests and Hedda announced grandly that 
she would try to land them Hollywood 
contracts. 

All in all, Rainier allowed, beautiful 
Majorca “is a wonderful escape place,” 
adding hastily: “It will never compete 
with my principality.” 


* Also distressed: Giovanni Battista Meneghini, 
Maria’s estranged husband, who, after seeing 
pictures of Callas with Onassis on the cruise, 
vowed to “pursue her to the end of the world, if 
added: “I 
feel pity for the poor girl, who is behaving im- 
properly for a woman of her standing.’ 
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SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Pigs for Burumatare 

Though Africa's hot-eyed nationalists 
wear European suits and talk knowingly 
of constitutional provisions and voting 
qualifications, they are well aware that 
many African tribesmen are still more 
impressed with black magic than political 


Jours de France 


Exsa & GRACE 


oratory. Last week an official pamphlet 
issued by the Southern Rhodesian govern- 
ment reported that some black leaders 
unable to fire up their loyal constituents 
in the cause of black nationalism, have 
tried to fan antiwhite feeling by more 
primitive means. 

They spread a story that a gang of 
whites with occult powers was kidnaping 
native men and women and turning them 
into pigs to feed the inhabitants of a land 
called Burumatare. Tribesmen were told 
that the whites roam the countryside with 
a machine that looks like a camera but 
which actually makes an indelible mark 
on the bodies of potential victims. Later 
a lorry arrives. When its horn blows, all 
those marked will be irresistibly drawn 
toward it and abducted, later to be in- 
jected with a solution that transforms 
them immediately into swine. “We must 
believe that the Europeans have invented 
this thing,” explained one Southern Rho- 
desian native, “because only Africans have 
fallen before its evil.” 

Last week, on a British-owned farm, 
200 workers—victims of the Burumatare 
syndrome—quit work in terror, refused 
to return to their jobs in spite of the 
owner's attempts to reassure them. “Our 
hearts are different to yours, master.” 
they said. At the suggestion of his Afri- 
can foreman, the farmer painted 200 rub- 
ber bands white and slipped one on the 
wrist of each laborer. Only then did the 
local natives finally return to work, con- 
fident in the power of the white mas- 
ter’s Juju magic. 
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THE CONGO 
Empty Campus 


The long, electrified fence around Leo- 
poldville’s Lovanium University was in 
place and ready for Parliament to begin. 
United Nations troops waited to take up 
their posts as guards to ensure that no 
liquor, women or bribe money was smug- 
gled in to addle the judgment of the 
Deputies. Only thing missing was the 
legislators themselves. Just at the mo- 
ment when it seemed that the Congo’s 
Parliament would reconvene to reunite 
the divided Congo nation, the whole proj- 
ect collapsed. 

Atop the wreckage stood grinning, pop- 
eyed Moise Tshombe of separatist Katan- 
ga province. Fortnight earlier, Tshombe 
had talked his way out of his confinement 
in a Leopoldville villa with solemn pledges 
to merge Katanga with the rest of the 
Congo; as Moise left for home, he em- 
braced his old enemies, showered them 
with compliments. But once he was back 
in the safety of Katanga, crafty Tshombe 
changed his tune. The agreement signed 
in Leopoldville was forced from him un- 
der duress, he sneered. Last week Tshom- 
be’s regime declared that Katanga would 
not give up its own separate currency or 
its army, nor would it join a customs 
union with the rest of the Congo. Above 
all, Katanga’s Moise Tshombe would not 
be sending any delegates to sit in Leo- 
poldville’s Parliament. 

Problem of Arithmetic. With this news, 
the politicians in Leopoldville abruptly 
lost interest in the democratic processes 
they had so fervently advocated. Army 
Commander General Joseph Mobutu 
openly opposed Parliament's return. So 
did Foreign Minister Justin Bomboko. 
Kasavubu himself stalled off the U.N. 
officials who urged him to go ahead and 
formally declare the opening of Parlia- 
ment, with or without the delegates. His 
reason: without Katanga’s votes, control 
of the legislature just might swing to the 
Communist-backed regime of that other 
prominent Congolese secessionist, Stan- 
leyville’s Antoine Gizenga, who runs East- 
ern province. 

Huddling grimly with his close aides, 
General Mobutu seemed determined to 
prevent Gizenga’s return to national in- 
fluence at any cost, and suspicion rose 
that the 30-year-old army chief might 
try to grab control of the central govern- 
ment with a military coup d’état to make 
sure his views prevailed. 

Same Old Mess. A year after inde- 
pendence, the Congo's economy was a na- 
tional mess. Katanga, whose copper mines 
have missed hardly a day's work through 
all the troubles, was booming. But in the 
rest of the Congo, 70% of the labor 
force was unemployed. Exports, which be- 
fore independence averaged $20 million a 
month, had dropped to $6.5 million. In- 
flation had pushed food prices up 20%, 
and building construction was at a com- 
plete standstill. Yet, by African standards, 
the Congo is a rich country, and somehow 
things faltered on, thanks mainly to the 
U.N., which had poured in tens of millions 
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of dollars for famine relief and civil serv- 
ants’ salaries, helped run the government 
as best it could with its small staff of 
specialists. The U.N.’s 20,460 troops had 
slowly but surely brought an end to blood- 
shed in a land whose quarreling tribes had 
been slaughtering one another by the 
hundreds. 

All that was needed was to get the 
politicians to shake hands and forget the 
past. Simple as it sounded, this seemed 
to be more than the Congo’s quarreling 
politicians could manage. 


ALGERIA 


Riot & Decision 

When the F.L.N. called for a general 
strike to protest talk of partitioning Al- 
geria, even the French expected the worst. 
Jacques Coup de Fréjac, France's chief 
press officer in Algeria, bluntly acknowl- 
edged that “support for the rebellion 
cannot grow any more—it is total,” add- 
ing that Moslems would “gladly” follow 
the strike order “100%.” Last week Al- 
geria’s Moslems proved that he was right. 

On the day of the strike, Algeria lay 
eerie and still, chilling Europeans into 
renewed awareness of their dependence 
on the Moslems who served them as 
cooks and maids, clerks and mechanics. 
The French had warned that they would 
fire on demonstrators, but in seaboard 
villages flanking Algiers, the Moslems 
demonstrated anyway, sometimes led by 
uniformed fellagha. In Constantine, thou- 
sands of Moslems flung themselves against 
massed French troops. By strike’s end, 
there were 14 French casualties, 88 Mos- 
lem dead. 

As if proof were needed, the strike 


was convincing testimony that it was 
time to resume negotiations with the 
F.L.N. In the four-week interval since 
the Evian talks were broken off, De 
Gaulle has given up talk of a French-run 
plebiscite, which was at best a wistful 
hope that pro-French Moslems might vote 
for some alternative to the F.L.N. He 
has become convinced, as Coup de Fréjac 
had blurted, that support for the F.L.N. 
is total, and that the F.L.N. will rule 
the new Algeria. The only question is: 
On what terms? 


UNITED NATIONS 
Cairo, Anyone? 


After surveying 26 of the world’s ma- 
jor cities, the United Nations discovered 
what foreign visitors have suspected for 
a long time—New York is an expensive 
place to live. Pegging New York at 100 
on a comparative scale, the U.N. found 
only two cities more expensive. 

The list: 


Caracas 150 Geneva 82 
Guatemala City 103 London 82 
Santiago 95 Buenos Aires 82 
Teheran 92 Rome 81 
Baghdad 92 Karachi 81 
Montreal 92 Istanbul 76 
Mexico City 91 Vienna 75 
Paris 90 Rabat 75 
New Delhi 90 The Hague 73 
Manila 89 Rio de Janeiro 71 
Beirut 86 Copenhagen 70 
Bogota 84 Cairo 62 
Lima 84 


The U.N.’s survey was based on the 
experience of its own civil servants, who 
live on middling but tax-free incomes; 
thus the figures reflect not the cost of liv- 
ing of native citizens but that of foreign- 
ers living on foreign incomes. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


Welcome to Saigon 

South Viet Nam’s Red terrorists gen- 
erally concentrate their murderous raids 
on village chiefs, Vietnamese troops and 
police patrols, usually steering clear of 
the hundreds of Americans in the country 
who advise and equip the government's 
army. But last week, emboldened by re- 
cent guerrilla successes, they dared to at- 
tack the U.S, ambassador himself right in 
the capital of Saigon. Only nine weeks at 
his new post, Ambassador Frederick E. 
Nolting Jr. was riding to his official resi- 
dence for lunch when two men hurled a 
homemade hand grenade onto the roof of 
his car, fled on a motorcycle as Nolting's 
bodyguard pumped three shots in their 
direction. Since the bomb was a dud, 
Nolting went home to lunch unharmed. 


AFGHANISTAN 
Two-Way Stretch 


Whenever a foreign visitor sits down in 
the Kabul office of His Royal Highness 
Sardar Mohammed Daoud of Afghanistan, 
he invariably gets a lecture. Its subject: 
the $700 million in foreign aid Daoud 
needs for his ambitious five-year econom- 
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The Underwood Corporation now sells 
and services electric, manual, compact- 
standard and portable typewriters; 
adding machines, calculators and 
accounting machines; and tape-to-card 
converters. Individually, each of these 
Underwood office machines has exclu- 
sive features and important advantages. 
Together they constitute the most 
complete and comprehensive line ever 
available from a single source, and 
make the Underwood Representative 
uniquely able to match machine to job, 
free from pressure to sell too much ma- 
chine, or too little, for the specific task. 


IW. 


The Raphael Electric, one of four new 
office typewriters now being produced at 
Underwood's Hartford plant, is designed 
to endow top-level business correspon- 
dence with unmatched beauty, dignity 
and authority. The distinctive appear- 
ance of Raphael-typed letters empha- 
sizes the importance of the message, the 
prestige of the company, and the send- 
er’s high regard for the recipient. An 
Underwood Representative will call on 
your company soon; if office costs and 
efficiency concern you, make him wel- 
come. Underwood Corporation, One 
Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 





underwood ETT 
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ic plan for mountainous, feudal Afghani- 
stan. “We hope all our friends will par- 
ticipate and that we will get assistance 
from everywhere,” he smiles, lighting an 
American cigarette with a Russian match 
“But if it is not forthcoming in one quar- 
ter, we will get it in another.” 

In the eight years since he took over as 
Prime Minister and shrewd strongman of 
Afghanistan, Daoud had played the neu- 
tralist role cannily enough to keep the 
money rolling in from both quarters. The 
Russians built a military and jet airport 
near Kabul, the capital. The U.S. is just 
finishing a huge, 10,500-ft. jetport near 
Kandahar, has started work on other civil 
airports at Herat, Kunduz and Jalalabad. 
Russian and U.S. highway gangs competey 
in trying to outbuild one another. 

Who's Ahead? Aid to Afghanistan (es- 
timated population: 13,260,000) rates a 
high priority for both the U.S. and Rus- 
sia. Only India, Indonesia and the U.A.R. 
have received more Soviet help. The U.S. 
has contributed nearly $15 per Afghan in 
economic aid. The Russians have used 
their money to build their customary 
eye-catching projects—a giant silo and a 
bakery in Kabul, a quick-surfacing job 
on Kabul’s streets—while the U.S. has in- 
vested some $50 million in the long-term 
Helmand Valley irrigation project, where 
results will come more slowly but ulti- 
mately will be of more value to Afghani- 
stan’s economy. The U.S. has 355 techni- 
cians working in Afghanistan, while the 
Russians have some 2,coo—their largest 
force in any non-Communist country. 

But the U.S. is at least holding its 
own. Russian workmanship has disillu- 
sioned many Afghans, e.g., the surfacing 
on Kabul’s streets proved so shoddy that 
the Afghans had to redo them all. In con- 
trast, the U.S. has made a big effort in 
the education field and seen it pay off. 
Some $14.8 million has been spent on 
school building and scholarships; 460 
bright Afghan students have been sent to 
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Street SCENE IN KABUL 
Russian matches. 


U.S. universities to study. Result: English 
has become Afghanistan's unofficial third 
language, after Persian and Pushtu. 
Border Squabble. Though all this ac- 
tivity is altering the facade of Afghani- 
stan, it has had little effect on the nation’s 
creaking social and political structure. Af- 
ghanistan is still ruled by a feudal family, 
despite the forms of Cabinet and Parlia- 
ment. Hard-eyed, tough-minded Daoud is 
the cousin of Afghanistan’s retiring King 
Mohammed Zahir Shah; Daoud’s brother 
is Afghanistan's Foreign Minister. His 
power rests on the support of the army 
and his fellow aristocrats (when he took 
power, he was careful to assemble the tri- 
bal chiefs and get their endorsement). In 





AFGHANISTAN’s Daovup 
American cigarettes. 


a country where more than 90% of the 
population are nomads or farmers, Daoud 
and his oligarchy are well aware that 
they must keep ahead of the growing de- 
mand for social development if they are 
to survive. “If development is slow, pov- 
erty itself is a hotbed where Communism 
or socialism might grow and prosper,” 
says Daoud. Thus, in a curious process of 
reasoning, Daoud’s aristocrats are willing 
to accept Russian aid to save themselves 
from Communism, “They have concluded 
that it is just as dangerous to themselves 
to let this country sit still as it is to mort- 
gage themselves to Russia,” explains one 
Western observer. 

The other issue that might tilt Afghans 
into the Russian camp is their prickly re- 
lations with Pakistan, The rugged moun- 
tain terrain between the two nations is 
inhabited by wild Pushtu-speaking Pa- 
than tribesmen—some 9,000,000 on the 
Pakistan side of the border alone. The 
Pathans love to shoot, make their own 
guns by hand, admit allegiance to neither 
Pakistan nor Afghanistan. (But once as- 
similated, the tall, tough Pathans make 
natural leaders: both the Afghan royal 
family and Pakistan President Ayub Khan 
are of Pathan stock.) The Afghans have 
piously encouraged the Pathans’ demand 
for an autonomous state of their own. A 
series of border shootings since September 
has rubbed Pakistan's nerves raw. If Pak- 
istan’s big army should make serious trou- 
ble, Daoud might conceivably invite Rus- 
sian aid. 

The Afghan army, Soviet-trained and 
equipped after the U.S. consistently 
turned down the Afghan’s requests to arm 
them, throws its weight on the Russian 
side in the scales of Daoud’s studied neu- 
trality. But as long as Daoud feels he is 
getting a fair share of U.S. aid, he is like- 
ly to continue teetering along the neutral’s 
profitable middle way. 
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CANADA 
To the People? 


The Tory Government of Prime Minis- 
ter John Diefenbaker took the final steps 
last week to oust the Bank of Canada’s 
Governor James E. Coyne. After a 
month-long fight during which tight- 
money Banker Coyne criticized govern- 
ment fiscal policies and the government 
charged Coyne with voting himself an 
overly big pension, the Commons approved 
a 46-word bill firing Coyne. From the 
sidelines, Banker Coyne accused Diefen- 
baker of being an “evil genius” who, with 
“unbridled malice and _ vindictiveness,” 
had set out to destroy him in order to 
install a yes man at the bank and proceed 
on a ruinous program of big spending. 

Coyne’s last chance to make things hot 
for the government now rests with the 
Canadian Senate, which must approve the 
bill before it becomes law. In Diefen- 
baker's view, the Senate is a relic—its 
appointed members are supposed to be 
seen but not heard. The current Senate, 
though, is controlled by the opposition 
Liberals, and they have very different 
ideas. Last week the Senate voted to defer 
its approval until Banker Coyne has a 
chance to tell his side of the story before 
a senatorial hearing. 

This was getting to be too much for 
Diefenbaker, who has already warned the 
Senate on another measure not to defy 
the government's will. Diefenbaker has 
two more years to go on his five-year 
term, but warned that continued defiance 
might force him to call an election on 
the issue of reforming—that is, abandon- 
ing—the Senate. 


ARGENTINA 
Che's Red Mother 


When her asthmatic little boy Ernesto 
(“Che”) Guevara grew up to be at 33 
the Marxist mastermind of Fidel Castro's 
government in Havana, Celia de la Serna 
de Guevara was as proud as a mamma 
could be, particularly a Communist mam- 
ma. At home in Argentina, Celia has long 
been an all-wool Communist herself, but 
hampered by individualistic tendencies. 
She often ate with a pistol on the table, 
and, before she separated from Ernesto 
Sr.. sometimes used the weapon to threat- 
en her husband, whose policies were only 
parlor pink. Somehow the leaders of Ar- 
gentine Communism never got around to 
giving Celia the leading role in the move- 
ment she felt she deserved. 

Bayonets in Recife. Things are a lot 
livelier for Celia these days. As her son 
Che's Red star rises higher over Cuba, 
Mother Guevara has gone into quite an 
orbit of her own. She buzzed off to deco- 
rate a conference of leftist females in 
Santiago, Chile, in November 1959, re- 
turned to whip up enthusiasm for an 
Argentine branch of Castro’s 26th of July 
movement. She travels to Cuba at least 
once a year to see her boy. Lately, Celia 
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has capped her career by becoming a_ kind 
of Marxist Typhoid Mary, spreading vio- 
lence wherever she goes in Latin America. 
Attending a conference of Communist 
women in Brazil, she spent most of her 
time in anti-Yangui harangues over TV 
and radio, made splashy headlines during 
her stay in Rio de Janeiro, She toured to 
Sao Paulo, swung north to Recife, where 
her presence set off a student riot that 
ended only when Brazilian President Ja- 
nio Quadros sent in troops and tanks. 
Flitting home to Argentina, Celia 
played an encore at the University of 


Jornal Do Brazil 
CELIA DE GUEVARA 


Her boy grew up to bea lot like Mamma. 


Buenos Aires’ School of Law and Social 
Sciences. A left-wing student group in- 
vited her to lecture on Yankee imperial- 
ism. She had barely opened her mouth 
before students outside the hall began 
whistling and catcalling, “Let's swap Che's 
mother for a tractor!” A tear-gas bomb 
popped in the auditorium, rocks smashed 
through windows and doors. The battle 
raged for more than two hours until a 
Molotov cocktail set the place afire. 

Pills from the U.S. As the school was 
closed for repairs, Celia gave a gossipy 
interview to reporters about Che’s doings. 
“My boy is a very busy young man. He 
has recently been examined by a Soviet 
doctor, who prescribed some pills for his 
asthma that are doing him lots of good. 
These pills, of course, are made in the 
U.S. The last time I saw my boy, he had a 
deep wound on his right cheek. He told me 
it happened while he was cleaning his gun, 
but I don’t believe it.* He has put on lots 


* The more widely accepted version: that he got 
hit by a stray bullet fired by one side or the 
other during the Cuban invasion. 





of weight lately, but this is the result of 
the medicine he’s taking.” Then Mother 
Guevara set off on the road again; at Tu- 
cuman in the Argentine provinces, her 
presence started a most rewarding brawl. 
Now she is back in Brazil, where she can 
count on more rallies, more riots. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Changing Scene 


To the sound of chanting mobs, the 
Dominican Republic last week broke vio- 
lently out of the shell of political repres- 
sion that has encased it for 31 years. 
Shouting “Out with the Trujillos,”ymore 
than 8,coo students, workers and wom- 
en stormed the government-owned Radio 
Caribe, sloshed gasoline on the floors and 
set it ablaze. When police arrested 25 ring- 
leaders, the mob hurled stones. The police 
fired, and six demonstrators were wound- 
ed. A few hours later, street fighting 
broke out again when a band of Trujillo 
supporters carrying a huge picture of the 
slain dictator tried to burn the headquar- 
ters of a leftist opposition movement. 

Ciudad Trujillo, six weeks after Dic- 
tator Trujillo’s assassination, is a far dif- 
ferent place than it was under the tyrant 
who renamed it when he came to power 
in 1930—or so it seems. At midweek, 
three nervous exiles returned from Puer- 
to Rico to test the government's much- 
ballyhooed “liberalization.” It was their 
return that set off the demonstrations. To 
their amazement, Trujillo’s heirs—the old 
man’s son Ramfis and his puppet Pres- 
ident Joaquin Balaguer—gave them com- 
plete freedom. At every speech and rally 
they were greeted by ever-larger crowds, 
who were obviously losing their fear of 
police reprisal. Said one demonstrator last 
week: “I was frightened, so I got drunk. 
I came here drunk this morning. But I’m 
not afraid now.” 

The government has been working rap- 
idly, desperately, to give itself a new look 
in the eyes of the world. Political arrests 
have all but ended, the top cops have 
been fired, and even the initials of the 
dread secret police have been changed 
from SIM to, of all things, C.I.A.—Cen- 
tral Information Agency. Balaguer warned 
that “violence and destruction will be 
severely punished,” but pledged that the 
brand-new rights of the opposition to hold 
political rallies would not be taken away. 

It was too early to judge how deep the 
changes went, but they reached into ev- 
ery phase of national life. The Cabinet was 
shaken up, army officers were ordered to 
keep out of politics, and prices of rice, 
sugar, milk and meat were slashed as 
much as 30%. Even a few bits and pieces 
of the billion-dollar Trujillo fortune, such 
as the family’s coffee and cocoa monopo- 
lies, were returned to the people. Said one 
diplomat who a month ago had advo- 
cated OAS intervention; “I remain skep- 
tical. But I’m very impressed with the 
gestures made. I now consider genuine 
reform a possibility.” 
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How much is a child’s comfort worth? 


On hot, humid nights, cool comfort for a child is 


almost priceless. And for her family, too. 


Yet surprisingly enough, only $900 will add 
Carrier central cooling to the adequate forced air 
£ 1 
heating system of an average three-bedroom home. 
5 4 5 


Does $900 sound low? It is. Carrier residential 
air conditioning is one of the few quality products 
that have come down in price in recent years. Today 
summer comfort is within the reach of millions. 


But comfort is only part of the story. Everyone 
eats better. There are fewer allergy reactions. 


Rooms stay cleaner. Entertaining is easier, And 
you'll get more for your air conditioned house if 
someday you decide to sell. 


Carrier central air conditioning systems are in 
more homes today than any other make. Your 
nearby Carrier dealer can give you the exact cost. 
He’s listed in the Yellow Pages of your telephone 
directory. Carrier Air Conditioning Company, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 


Air Conditioning Company 
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Basking beside the Mediterranean were 
a couple of Europe’s comeliest blonde 
princesses. As she modestly took umbrage 
behind a beach blanket to foil photog- 
raphers at Sainte-Maxime on the French 
Riviera, Sweden’s bouncy Princess Bir- 
gitta, 24, might have thought that her 
already five-week honeymoon with Prince 
Johann Georg of Hohenzollern, 28, would 
go on forever. After all, just down the 
coast near Viareggio. Italy, were Belgium's 
lissome Princess Paola, 23. and Prince 
Albert, 27, on the beach with young son 
Prince Philippe as they celebrated their 
second anniversary. 

As the dreary trial of Adolf Eichmann 
droned on Tue Wortp), his son, 
Nicolas Eichmann, 25, remained dutiful 
and defiant in an interview in Parade. 
Believing his lieutenant colonel father a 
scapegoat, the 25-year-old electrician 
nonetheless said: “I expect the judges 
to sentence him to death.” Claiming that 
until last year he believed the ex-Gestapo 
officer to be his uncle, Nicolas insisted 
that “there were not so many Jews killed 
as has been charged. Besides, I have 
heard that these executions were ordered 
by top Jews themselves, because they be- 
lieve Jews should be martyrs.” As for 
himself—after such macabre outbursts as 
“I should have cards printed ‘Have Gas 
Chamber, Will Travel’ "—Nicolas Eich- 
mann broke down: “I wish I could just 
change my name and go into hiding.” 
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Snapped by a waiting state photogra- 
pher when he rode his palomino gelding 
Sunshine right up the steps of the State 
Capitol and into his office, Louisiana's 
crooning Governor Jimmie Davis thought 
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Associated Press 
SUNSHINE & Davis 
A whole horse in the office. 
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PRINCESS BIRGITTA 
Two beauties on the beach. 


he looked so purty that he just had to 
share it. When the first 150 8-by-ro en- 
largements were snapped up by friends, 
he ordered another batch of even bigger 
shots for other Louisianians who want to 
see how their Governor spends his time. 
Juvenile constituents of all ages were beg- 
ging for the autographed photos, but 
Jimmie’s Democratic colleagues had oth- 
er reasons for being impressed by his 
canter. “It’s the first time.” said one, 
“that there’s ever been a whole horse in 
the Governor’s office.” 

AWOL from the Oxford University 
cricket pitch went its bang-on, “blue’- 
aspiring batsman, First Lieut. Pete Daw- 
kins, 23, Army’s 1958 All-America half- 
back and currently a Rhodes scholar. His 
destination: the States and a month’s-end 
marriage in West Point’s Cadet Chapel to 
Judi Wright, 22, a University of Mary- 
land alumna who followed him to Eng- 
land as a U.S. Air Force schoolmarm. 


When farm-bred Soviet Spaceman Yuri 
Gagarin departed Moscow shortly after 
his successful orbit for a triumphal trek 
through Czechoslovakia, a West German 
wire service marveled: “It’s Gagarin’s first 
trip abroad.” By last week, three months 
and several countries later, the newly cos- 
mopolitan cosmonaut had polished his 
terrestrial technique, suavely met his Fin- 
nish public in a preview of this week’s 
speechifying appearance at the Soviet 
Trade Fair in London, 

Philadelphia Mayor Richardson Dil- 
worth's July 4 oratory at Independence 
Hall rang true as the Liberty Bell and 
almost as familiar. When buttonholed 
about it later, the Main Line Democrat 
gave up the unwitting ghost, Historian 





Henry Steele Commager. Admitting that 
his inspiring peroration had been lifted 
virtually verbatim—and without permis- 
sion—from a New York Times piece by 
the Amherst authority, Yale Lawyer Dil- 
worth alibied feebly: “Professor Com- 
mager’s fine article said everything I 
wanted to say at Independence Hall but 
said it much better than I could possibly 
have ever said it.” 

The late Brooklyn-born Hollywood 
Hero Jeff Chandler, who died last month 
at 42 after a twelve-year career that 
“started because I wanted to make $5,000 
a week,” did well enough to leave $631,000 
to his daughters by Divorced Wife Mar- 
jorie Hoshelle. The estate could grow even 
bigger if malpractice is proved in a cur- 
rent investigation of his death—attribut- 
ed to shock resulting from staphylococcal 
septicemia, pneumonitis and bone-mar- 
row depression—particularly in Califor- 
nia, where the tall damage claims grow. 

A sense of humor, discovered Gerhart 
Eisler, longtime Red eminence in the U.S. 
who bail-jumped to East Germany in 
1949, is a scarce commodity behind the 
Iron Curtain. After facetiously broad- 
casting a proposal to partition Wash- 
ington and to garrison “East Washing- 
ton” with German Democratic Republic 
troops, Chief Radio Propagandist Eisler 
found himself afoul of Communist Boss 
Walter Ulbricht, who seemed to take the 
suggestion seriously. After explaining him- 
self, Eisler took to a local newspaper next 
day to slap his own heavy hand, admitted 
that Ulbricht “told me I should have 
my head examined.” 

Ue CS 

Looking as vibrant as in her portrait 
by Marcel Vertés, Lily Pons, now a Dal- 
las resident, essayed a summer comeback 





UPI 


GAGARIN IN FINLAND 
More stops in the orbit. 
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Inco research tests metals for 100-mile-an-hour ship 


Scientists at Inco’s marine research laboratory are now 
carrying on metals research to help open up a new era in 
sea travel. They’re testing metals for use in a new kind of 
sea-going vehicle —the hydrofoil ship — which may some 
day take you to Europe in less than two days. 

A revolutionary concept in ship design, the hydrofoil ship 
will skim over the tops of the waves, lifted aloft by a set 
of underwater wings. One now under development is 
planned to travel at 100 miles an hour! 


The success of the new ship will depend on using the 
right metals in the underwater wings— metals which will 
withstand the corrosive effect of the coursing brine, the 
stresses and strains from the load of the ship, and the 
cavitation erosion from the seething turbulence. 


Ship designers turned to Inco— The International Nickel 
Company —for answers to these metal problems. Draw- 
ing upon 50 years of corrosion research, and using new 
techniques developed specifically for hydrofoil problems, 
Inco scientists are now securing data to determine which 
metals will best do the job. It’s an example of how Inco is 
exploring new ways for Nickel to serve you. 
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CONTINENTAL 


Fly Continentals Golden Jet 
Get” jet-to-Europe treatment 


within the U.S.A. 


Just installed—the Rendezvou 


s Room! Chat, sip or watch 


TV in the 


New! Rendezvous Room on the Golden Jet 


like nothing else in the air anywhere! 


Vive le Rendezvous Room—Continen- 
tal’s newest touch of luxury aloft! 
Here’s the nicest thing that’s happened 
to air travelers since “First Class’’ was 
invented. Designed by Charles Butler 
to have the atmosphere of a private 
club, it offers real easy chairs and every 
comfort, both solid and liquid. 
When hunger calls, our new Pink 
Cloud Buffet is just a few steps away. 
Hot hors d’oeuvres? Fresh fruit? Snack 
here to your heart’s content, but save 


CONTINENTAL 


room for the 5-course dinner. From 
lobster cocktail to champagne with 
dessert, it’s quite a meal. 
Asonsome of the finest flights abroad, 
there’s a cabin crew of five. In addition 
to four hostesses, there’s our new 
Director, Passenger Services. Thanks 
to a new air-to-ground telephone, he 
can even rent a car for you or arrange 
a connecting flight while you fly. 
There’s both Luxury First Class and 
Club Coach on every Golden Jet. 


CONTINENTAL AIRLINES 


MOST EXPERIENCED JETLINE IN THE WEST 


lap of luxury 


Fly Golden Jet 707’s to 
CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES + DENVER 
KANSAS CITY + HOUSTON « EL PASO 

PHOENIX « SAN ANTONIO 


ce. Now 








offers telephone 


York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, O; 





City, Son Francisco and San Diego 


any other airline to make your 


Continentol 


O.C., Pittsb 
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reservations, 
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rvations service in New 
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Pons & Pons 
In tune—with the crowd. 


at Manhattan's Lewisohn Stadium. One 
critic praised the 57-year-old coloratura’s 
“firm sense of rapport with the crowd,” 
but the Times, although noting “flashes 
of the great stylist of yesteryear,” con- 
tented itself with the comment that “no 
orchestra could be expected to follow a 
singer through quite as many adventures 
with pitch as Miss Pons encountered.” 

Making a quieter impression than the 
jazz-blowing defender of his Buddhist 
faith, Thailand's King Bhumibol, Somdej 
Phra Ariyawongsakottayarn Phra San- 
gharaja, the Supreme Patriarch of Thai- 
land, landed in Manhattan last week after 
junketing austerely across the U.S. Pay- 
ing typical tourist obeisance to the Hima- 
layan-high Empire State Building, he pad- 
ded sandal-clad and saffron-robed around 
the 86th-floor observation platform, not- 
ed the artifacts of Western civilization 
but few of his flock. “I have seen many 
people in this country who are interested 
in Buddhism,” commented His Holiness, 
“but not too many.” 

When Nominal Democrat Samuel 
Yorty was sworn in as Los Angeles’ may- 
or, the august inaugural was presided over 
by no less a statesman than Profession- 
al Toastmaster George Jessel, 63. Last 
week, entertainment’s sinking showboat 
offhandedly admitted that the official 
document he had been handed at the 
ceremony was a paternity-suit summons 
slapped on him by sometime Fiancée 
Joan Tyler, 27. At week's end Joan as- 
sured the world, in the blasé manner of 
Hollywood, that “George and I are not 
mad at each other,” hinted that he might 
marry her when her divorce becomes final 
in January. Jessel’s reaction to the mat- 
ter: “At my time of life, the charge is 
a compliment.” 
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Birdie a’coming;with the 
new DISTANCE DOT . 


Distance, distance, distance—every single time you connect with a 
DISTANCE DOT. Besides delivering distance, a DOT is the truest high 
performance ball made, and the long-lasting finish stays sparkling 
white hole after hole, round after round. 

Distance, true performance, and surprising durability—that’s 
Spalding’s new DISTANCE DOT. Be the long man off the tee—play 
the DISTANCE DOT. Sold through golf professional shops only. 


”ALDING 


sets the pace in sports 
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RELIGION 





Under Way 


The brand-new, 2,000,000-member Unit- 
ed Church of Christ came officially into 
being in Philadelphia last week. The in- 
fant church, composed of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches and the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, elected as 
its first president Dr. Ben Mohr Herb- 
ster, 56, pastor of the 925-member Zion 
Evangelical and Reformed Church of Nor- 
wood, Ohio, for the past 30 years. 

Long active in the negotiations that led 
to the merged United Church, and one- 
time president of the Cincinnati Council 
of Churches as well as exchange preacher 
with the British Council of Churches, Dr. 
Herbster is about the future 
of church union. Said he last week: “If 
the Congregational Christian Churches 
and the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, with all the differences of back- 
ground, polity and traditions could come 
together and demonstrate such a spirited 
unity as is evident here, there are few if 
any Christian denominations that cannot 
take such a step.” 

The new General Synod in its first 
meeting maintained its ecumenical mo- 
mentum by issuing an invitation for union 
to the Disciples of Christ, which would 
make a denomination of some 4,000,000 
members in 14,000 congregations, Back at 
came a favorable reply suggesting 
that merger conferences begin in Septem- 
ber. The delegates also voted to “respond 
affirmatively” to the proposal of Presby- 
terian Stated Clerk Eugene Carson Blake 
for a merger of Presbyterians, Episcopa- 


optimist ic 


once 


lians, Methodists and the United Church 
of Christ (Time cover, May 26). Said 
pleased President Herbster: “We prom- 


ised in the beginning to be not only a 
united church but a uniting church.” 


Russell C. Hamilton 
PRESIDENT HERBSTER 


United and uniting. 
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For the Defense 


“The enemies of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ are highly vis- 
ible and extremely vocal.” So the current 
issue of the Christian Century begins its 
lead editorial—a spirited defense of the 
National Council that quotes liberally 
from another defense of the N.C.C., in 
the July issue of the Southern California 
Presbyterian. 

So much defending bespeaks a lot of 
attacking, and the N.C.C. has indeed be- 
come a prime target of the stepped-up 
offensive of such ultraconservative fring- 
ers as the John Birch Society and the 
Circuit Riders, who accuse the National 
Council of 1) being a kind of superchurch 
run by a clerical coterie of fuzzy-minded 
pinkos and Red in iltrators, 2) speaking 
for its members without consulting them, 
and 3) making pronouncements in favor 
of admitting Red China to the U.N. 
opposing the Bricker Amendment, and 
abolishing the House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee. 

All these charges are untrue.* The 
National Council of Churches is a federa- 
tion of 34 Protestant and Orthodox com- 
munions with a total membership of some 
39 million. At the community level, the 
N.C.C. is represented by 954 local and 
state councils of churches. Member de- 
nominations elect their representatives on 
the N.C.C.—clerical and lay—according 
to their own procedures. Council policies 
are established by the General Assembly, 
consisting of 443 clergymen and 251 lay- 
men, meeting every three years, and the 
General Board, composed of 166 clergy- 
men and go laymen, meeting three times 
a year. Through these bodies, the council 
speaks to, rather than for, its member- 
ship “on matters of ethical, moral or 
religious concern.” 

The stands that the N.C.C. has actually 
taken on such matters sound more like 
the work of political platform writers 
than of against segrega- 
tion: against “the evils, the violence and 
the violation of human rights by com- 
munist and other tyrannies’’; in favor of 
international aid and trade, collective bar- 
gaining, the United Nations, freedom of 
speech, and religious instruction outside 
the public schools. 

Mission to Millionaires. To put the 
National Council's case to conservatives, 
N.C.C. leaders rejoice in their first lay- 
man president, Columbus-born Industrial- 
ist Irwin Miller, 52, elected last winter 
(Time, Dec. 19) for a three-year term. 

A member of the Disciples of Christ 
and onetime graduate student at Oxford 


revolutionaries: 


Toughest to refute is the charge on Red 


China,. which is based on a 1958 meeting of 
the Fifth World Order Study Conference, a 
body that mects under the auspices of the 


N.C. but does not represent its 
views. At this Study Conference meeting 


olution was passed urging the U.S 


necessarily 
a res- 
Government 
nition of Red China and 
its admission to the U.N. 





to reconsider the recog 








Robert Lavelle 
PRESIDENT MILLER 
vincing the conservotives. 


on 


who reads his Bible in Greek, Miller is 
also a moneymaking tycoon with a per- 
sonal fortune that tops $100 million, the 
owner of a company (Cummins Engine ) 
that builds more truck diesels than any 
other on earth, plus a bank, a corn-starch 
company and a chain of supermarkets. 
When he businessmen, they 
listen, Currently conducting his own mis 
sion to millionaires, Miller has 
with effect to groups in Manhattan, Chi 
cago, Philadelphia, Kansas City, Indian 
apolis, Phoenix and Amarillo. 

Miller's mission is apparently long over- 
due. In Phoeni+, when he sat 
cently for dinner with 20 top Phoenicians 
the atmosphere, says Mayor Sam Mar 
dian, “was antagonistic.” But when the 
evening was over, the climate was notice- 
ably warmer. Not that everyone 
convinced. Says State Republican Chair- 
man Stephen Shadegg, strategist and 
speechwriter for Senator Barry Gold- 
water: “I still think that the church 
should not apply itself to political situa 
tions that have merit on both sides.’ 
But Mayor Mardian summed up the con- 
sensus: “If Miller is head of the N.C.C. 
it can't be as bad as it’s been looking 
in the press. He's active in politics. a 
conservative, and has evidently been rais- 
ing money for the Republican Party.” 

Fighting Fire with Fire. Miller psefers 
to base his arguments not on respecta- 
bility by association but on hard Christian 
reasoning. Speaking to a group of business 
leaders in Chicago last month, he said 
“There exists in this nation today a state 
of mind, a state of fear, which advocates 
fighting our great threat by 
distrust, by setting man against man. by 
abandoning our ancient foundation of 
freedom, the presumption of innocence 
and by substituting in its place the wild 
assertion, ‘fighting fire with fire’ : 
There is another way to fght, too. The 
church proposes to fight our great enemy 


speaks to 


spoken 


down re- 


was 


spreading 
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We'd like 


Some men need only a deodorant to keep their freshness and __roll-on will give you better underarm protection. But, now, if you 
security after a shower. But most men could use more thorough combine Yardley Roll-On with Yardley After-Shower Powder 
protection .. . particularly during working days. Yardley can (a new, deodorant-formulated powder), you get twice the pro- 
almost guarantee this extra protection with a great new combi- tection, chin to toe. You also get a great all-over feeling of clean, 
nation. And give you extra after-shower comfort as well. The fresh comfort. With one extra gesture . . . one shake of Yardley 
new Yardley Roll-On Deodorant has the best anti-perspirant After-Shower Powder .. . your deodorant and your shower be- 
ingredient to keep you immaculately dry as well as fresh. Noother come twice as effective. You'll feel twice as secure. Each, $1.00. 





Chemistry on the Move to the Future 


MORE 

SAFETY 
AT JET 
SPEEDS 








MONSANTO RESEARCH... 


Skydrol®, ,. just one of many contri- 
butions to air and space flight from 
Monsanto research. Here are a few more: 


Keeping tactical missiles on target: 
Fluid OS-45-IV is the code name for one 
of Monsanto’s family of airborne 
hydraulic fluids. Chemically created to 
operate the hydraulic guidance mecha- 
nisms of defense missiles, OS-45-IV trans- 
fers power under extreme cold or intense 
heat, adds the all-important factor of 
reliability to the U. S. arsenal of missiles. 


Jamming enemy radar: Monsanto 
Coolanol® fluids are coolant-dielectrics 
for controlling the temperature of “pack- 
aged” electronic units. For example, in 
electronic countermeasures equipment, 
these fluids carry away and dissipate the 
heat of powerful radar circuits that 
“blind” enemy search radar. The precise 
temperature control of these units is para- 
mount in their reliable operation, 


Adding speed and lift to new jetliner: 
New structural plastics from Monsanto 
are used in the new Boeing 720. Large 
wing components, formed from laminates 
of glass fiber, epoxy and polyester resins, 
extend from the fuselage to give the 720 
extra speed and lift. 


Resisting Polaris’ fierce flame: Resinox® 
SC-10-13, a Monsanto-developed phenolic 
resin, plays an important role in Polaris 
missile firings. Because it can withstand 
exceptionally high temperatures, this re- 
markable new material forms part of the 
flame baffles of this potent missile. 


You are invited 
to work with 
Monsanto on 
your material 
needs in any 
of these fields 
of technology. e 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


St. Louls 66, Missouri 
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| by pursuing her ancient course, by attack- 
ing and eliminating our own evils and our 
remaining imperfections, by perfecting 
our society, by encouraging men and wom- 
en to trust each other, to behave respon- 
sibly toward each other and toward the 
world, by bringing to pass here and now 
a way of life that will not have to be 
‘sold,’ a way of life so incomparably su- 
perior and happier and more just that 
the alien virus cannot possibly establish 
itself within us.” 

To that end, said Miller, “the most 
important institution which can ever ex- 
ist in this state or nation is the church of 
Jesus Christ—active, not asleep; coura- 
geous, not intimidated; vocal, not silent 
on sensitive matters; concerned with the 





whole of man’s life—personal, family, 
business, community, national.” 
° 
Yes & No in Basel 
The bright, modern auditorium was 


packed to the last seat with notables and 
students—Swiss and Germans, Americans 
and Japanese—and the air was electric 
with expectancy. About to make his fare- 
well lecture last week was Basel Univer- 
sity’s professor Karl Barth, at 74 the 
Grand Panjandrum of Protestant theolo- 
gians, whose multivolume  work-in- 
progress, Kirchliche Dogmatik, may well 
ride out the centuries as a_ theological 
landmark, whose post-World War I ser- 
mons on Paul's letters to the Romans lit 
a cannon cracker under Europe's bour- 
geoisie, whose resounding no to Hitler 
stiffened intellectual resistance to Nazi- 
ism, and whose casual shoulder shrug to 
Communism in recent years has stiffened 
Western resistance to Barth. 

Christ or Caesar. As Theologian Barth 
strode in, wearing his usual rumpled sum- 
mer suit without a tie, his shock of grey 
hair was its customary bird's nest. Barely 
acknowledging the thunderous ovation 
that greeted him, he began his lecture on 
ethics where he had left off the day before, 
on the phrase of the Lord’s Prayer: “Thy 
kingdom come.” Christians, he said, 
should act not according to rigid princi- 
ples, but only according to what their 
faith tells them is God's will in Jesus 
Christ. “Christians should be free,’ he 
said, “to give an attenuated yes or no— 
according to circumstances—whenever an 
absolute categorical position is expected 
of them and a categorical yes or no 
whenever no such stand is being asked 
for.” In other words, a Christian should 
feel free “to say yes today when he said 
no yesterday.” 

Mascot or Saviour? At the end of the 
lecture, his audience had expected Barth 
to announce his successor—Dr. Helmut 
Gollwitzer, Professor of Systematic The- 
ology at West Berlin’s Free University. 
But instead, he peered owlishly at his au- 
dience and said: “My successor, Mr. X or 
Mr. Y, will not be here in time for the 
next semester, so it has been decided that 
I'll have to do a little more work this 
winter. In view of my age, however, I'll 
be doing even less than I have done so far 
—one hour of ethics a week.” 

Behind the delay was a name-calling 











Lucas Barth 


THEOLOGIAN BarTH 
A Christian should feel free. 


hassle between Switzerland’s two tradi- 
tional city rivals, Zurich and Basel, over 
the politics of Gollwitzer, a onetime pupil 
of Barth who was imprisoned for five 
years in a Russian P.O.W. camp. Goll- 
witzer, screamed Zurich papers, was a 
“pro-Communist” who opposed West Ger- 
man rearmament, atomic weapons and 
Adenauer’s policies in general. Basel's 
National-Zeitung jumped to Gollwitzer’s 
defense: “This man is a radical Christian 
in the original sense of the word, who be- 
lieves that Christ did not die on the Cross 
to serve as a mascot for political parties 
in the 20th century.” 

Almost unknown in the world of scholar- 
ship, Gollwitzer was emerging as a man 
after Neutralist Barth's own heart, wheth- 
er or not Basel’s nervous municipal au- 
thorities, who have the final say, decide 
to swallow their unease. “Gollwitzer,” said 
one Barthian, not out to support 
those who would like to sweeten their 
political coffee with the sugar of Western 
Christian culture.” 


“is 


School Prayer 

Does a nondenominational school pray- 
er, recited at the start of the day's classes, 
breach the constitutional separation be- 
tween church and state? A group of New 
Hyde Park, N.Y., parents thought it did, 
took their complaint to court. Last week 
the state’s highest judicial body, the Court 
of Appeals, rejected the parents’ reason- 
ing by a 5-2 vote. To call the nonsectarian 
prayer unconstitutional, said one majority 
opinion, would be “‘to stretch the so-called 
separation of church and state doctrine 
beyond reason.” 

The prayer in question, intended by 
the state’s Board of Regents to avoid 
just such legal controversies: “Almighty 
God, we acknowledge our dependence 
upon Thee, and we beg Thy blessing 
upon us, our parents, our teachers and 
our country.” 
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MONSANTO: CHEMISTRY ON THE MOVE TO THE FUTURE 


MORE SAFETY 
AT JET SPEEDS 


Jet aircraft are veined end-to-end with hydraulic 

lines that operate flight-control surfaces, 

landing gear, brakes. To help safeguard these 

aircraft from fire, Monsanto research has 

developed a unique firesafe hydraulic fluid, Lae 
SKYDROL 500A. Today, this exclusive Monsanto 
product protects jet and turboprop aircraft 

of 66 commercial airlines operating world-wide. ; 
Another example of how Monsanto moves “ 
on many fronts to serve you. Monsanto Chemical 

Company, St. Louis 66, Missouri. 
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No wonder the English have kept cool for 192 years! 


(mix an iced drink with Gordon's to see how they do it) 





SCIENCE 





Sic Transit 

“It’s working like a Swiss watch right 
now.” That, last week, was the judgment 
of a top member of the team that de- 
veloped the Navy’s navigation satellite 
Transit IV-A. Following three earlier 
Transits that suffered from minor but 
decisive bugs (e.g., a burst battery), 
Transit IV-A, launched last fortnight, is 
doing its electronic job better than any- 
one had hoped. Though planned as an 
experimental model, it will become a 
regular part of the navigation-satellite 
system if it continues to work well. 

Transit’s intricate workings [ Time, 
July 7| depend on an electronic system 
that ground stations can “inject” with 
information enabling the satellite to tell 
where it is on its orbit. Ships with proper 
equipment (a precision receiver and a 
computer) can pinpoint the moment 
when the satellite comes closest to them, 
how far away it is, and in what direction. 
From this information, the computer can 
quickly deduce the ship's position. 

Transit is being injected with infor- 
mation on schedule, has proved its ef- 
ficiency by giving land stations their al- 
ready known positions. So far, it has 
not told any ships where they are on the 
ocean, but only because no ship at sea 
has the proper receiving equipment. Prob- 
ably the first to get such equipment will 
be the nuclear submarines. When they 
poke a whip antenna above the surface 
to listen to Transit they will be able to 
tell where they are within 600 ft. A navi- 
gator who shoots the sun or stars with a 
sextant in good weather does an excel- 
lent job if he gets a fix that is accurate 
within one and a half miles. 

Since a single navigation satellite can- 
not cover the whole earth, the Navy 
plans to have four of them in operation 
by October 1962. Revolving on polar 
orbits, they will divide the earth into 
quadrants. By that time authorized ships 
will be equipped to use them as guides 
across the world’s oceans. 


To Raise a Pharaoh 

Of all the worthy projects it has aided 
around the world, UNESCO has had few 
to compare with the one it was busy on 
last week: the raising of a Pharaoh. It 
started passing the hat among members 
of the United Nations to collect $75 mil- 
lion for a daring and imaginative attempt 
to save the impressive, rock-cut Temple 
of Abu Simbel near the southern bor- 
der of Egypt, where for 3,000 years 
four colossal figures of Pharaoh Ram- 
ses If have looked out imperturbably 
over the Nile. Cut into the living rock 
are great chambers and corridors deco- 
rated with spirited bas-reliefs of Ramses’ 
victories. 

When Ramses built his temple, he prob- 
ably expected it to impress the world until 
the end of time. He certainly did not 
dream that 3,185 years after his death a 
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gigantic dam would block the Nile, and a 
long winding lake would creep gradually 
upstream to cover the temple’s site with 
190 ft. of water. But that is what is hap- 
pening. Unless the ancient temple can be 
protected, the water backed up by the 
Aswan High Dam will submerge and prob- 
ably crumble it. 

Tricky Business. Archaeologists raised 
the alarm when they realized the temple’s 
peril, and several schemes were suggested 
to keep the water away from Ramses’ 
memorial. One faction wanted to cover 
the temple with a watertight dome, an- 
other to protect it with a curving coffer- 
dam. Both dome and cofferdam could be 
built, but they would be difficult to main- 
tain and would dwarf the temple. The 
most attractive scheme, conceived by Ital- 
ian Archaeologist Piero Gazzola, was to 
cut the whole temple free of the surround- 
ing rock and lift it with 308 hydraulic 
jacks to a new place above the water. 
This daring proposal was accepted by the 
Egyptian government, which will contrib- 
ute $10 million. 

Raising the temple will be difficult and 
painstaking. Because the rock out of 
which it was carved is full of cracks and 
weak places, the Italian engineers plan to 
remove all the rock over the temple, then 
drive shafts and tunnels around and under 
it. In this way, they will construct bit by 


out of cliff, enclosed 
in concrete box. 


bit an enormously strong, roughly cubical 
caisson of reinforced concrete to enclose 
the temple. The great box with its con- 
tents will weigh something like 300,000 
tons, will probably be the heaviest weight 
ever lifted by man. 

Always on Keel. The lifting will be 
slow and cautious. The 308 massive jacks 
will move less than one-tenth of an inch 
at a time. Each time the jacks have raised 
the mass about one foot, precast concrete 
pillars will be placed to take the weight. 
In 29 months, if all goes well, the temple 
with its giant figures and the rock enclos- 
ing its inner rooms will rise 203 ft., safely 
above the water. It will then be set into a 
rounded, natural-looking cap of artificial 
rock. The last step will be to construct in 
front of the temple a shelving piece of 
ground resembling the shore of the Nile, 
now left far below. When all is done, the 
great figures of Ramses II will stare out 
over the Aswan lake, as they stared out 
over the Nile before its waters rose. 


The Mysterious Cloud 


The dust gatherer is a bother to the 
housewife, but it is a boon to the scientist. 
By sending rockets into space to trap 
meteoric dust, scientists hope to learn 
some of the secrets of the great void 
beyond the earth’s atmosphere. Last 
week they were evaluating the catch of 
the best dust gatherer yet developed: an 
Aerobee-Hi sounding rocket, which un- 
folds its nose toward the top of its climb 
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ALBERT T. HYDE 


“With Blue Cross, weve sure of protection 
that meets today’s hospital costs!” 


“Blue Cross bases its help on actual care an employee gets, 
rather than on limited dollar payment. Thus Blue Cross 
benefits are always in step with the ever more effective— 
and, of necessity, costlier—hospital care.” 


HE “individualized” protection Blue Cross 

delivers, assures you a hospitalization pro- 
gram that doesn’t suddenly become obsolete. 
Blue Cross people are specialists in providing 
up-to-date, effective protection to meet the 
needs of any company, national or local. 

Costs are low. One reason: every cent paid 
in, except for essential administrative expenses, 


Blue Cross. 


goes toward hospital care benefits. And your 
company gets added savings because Plans han- 
dle case details directly with hospitals. More 
than 300,000 firms have Blue Cross today. It fits 
readily into employee retirement programs. Con- 
tact your local Blue Cross Plan for full facts. 


Blue Cross Association, Inc., 840 North 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois 





@ Blue Cross and symbol reg. by American Hospital Association 
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Scientist SoBERMAN & AEROBEE’s CATCH 


Telltale spots on the dust mop. 





and spreads out eight graceful petals into 
space like a great mechanical flower. 

The dust-catching Aerobee-Hi, launched 
last month from White Sands, N. Mex., 

} climbed for 102 miles before blossoming, 
folded its petals only after it dropped 
within 65 miles of the earth’s surface. 
When it finally landed, Physicist Robert 
K. Soberman of the Air Force Cambridge 

) Research Laboratory hoped to find a few 
micrometeor punctures in the three-layer 
sandwich of thin Mylar film and Plexiglas 
that lined the Aerobee’s dust catchers. 
What he actually found was something 
quite different: during each second of ex- 
posure, some ten meteorites had hit each 
square centimeter. Most of the holes were 
microscopic, but a few could be spotted 
with the naked eye. The larger particles 
had punctured both layers of film, made 
craters in the Plexiglas as well. 

No dust layer of such density has ever 
before been observed in space, and Dr. 
Soberman cannot yet explain his rocket’s 
rich catch. One possible theory is that 
micrometeorites may have electric charges 
of the same sign—either positive or neg- 
ative—when they arrive from space. The 
charge may accumulate near the top of 
the atmosphere, slow down later-arriving 

} particles by electrostatic repulsion and 

make them linger there too. 

A second dust-catching rocket launched 
from Eglin Air Force Base, Fla., carried 
instruments that reported micrometeorite 
impacts and sent the information to earth 
by radio. The tapes of this test will not 
be fully interpreted for some time, but 
they have already roughly confirmed the 
existence of the dust layer. When the 
analysis is finished, Dr. Soberman hopes 
to have a better explanation of the mys- 
terious micrometeorite belt that hangs 
like a faint cloud at the outer fringe of 
the atmosphere. 
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“For doctor bills, Blue Shield gives us 


ALBERT 7: HYDE, President, The Mentholatum Company... 


the realistic program we need!” 


“We found Blue Shield protection highly flexible. It 
adapted perfectly to our needs. We get worthwhile 
benefits utthin a fully workable cost range. In every 
way, Blue Shield gives excellent value.” 


B= SHIELD coverage helps with 
hundreds of types of surgery, 
many nonsurgical services. Yet 
protection costs are reasonable. 
For all money paid into Blue 
Shield Plans, except for necessary 
reserves and expenses, goes to help 
people pay doctor bills. Another 


special value: every Blue Shield 
Plan is sponsored by doctors locally. 
This assures realistic, up-to-date 
protection. For complete facts, 
get in touch with your local Blue 
Shield Plan. 


National Association of Blue Shield Plans, 
425 North Michigan, Chicago 11, Ill. 





Blue Shield (7 a 
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MODERN LIVING 





RECREATION 
Ah, Wilderness? 
(See Cover] 


1 went to the woods because I wished 
to live deliberately, to front only the es- 
sential facts of life, and see if I could 
learn what it had to teach, and not, when 
I came to die, discover that 1 had not 
lived . . . 1 wanted to live deep and suck 
out all the marrow of life, to cut a broad 
swath and shave close, to drive life into 
a corner, and reduce it to its lowest 
terms, and, if it proved to be mean, why 
then to get the whole and genuine mean- 
ness of it, and publish its meanness to 
the world; or if it were sublime, to know 
it by experience, and be able to give 
a true account of it in my next excursion. 

That is how Henry David Thor- 
eau felt in July 1845 as he went 
into the woods at Walden Pond. 
He built himself a little cabin, 
largely out of secondhand mate- 
rials, the cost of which he recorded 
in precise Yankee style: $28.124, 
including a ro¢ latch and a penny 
piece of chalk. Thus he began his 
celebrated two-year sojourn in hap- 
py isolation. Last week, 116 years 
later, Thoreau would have been 
able to find his clump of woods 
easily enough, but not necessarily 
the solitude to permit him to drive 
life into a corner. The snort and 
belch of automobiles punctuate the 
old serenity of Walden, and the 
yelps of children, followed by the 
cries of their parents, have all but 
enveloped the summer-soft days. 
Across the whole expanse of the 
U.S., the wildernesses where once 
only the hardiest of outdoorsmen 
trod now shuddered under the in- 
vasion of hundreds of thousands 
of families hungering for a sum- 
mertime skirmish with nature. 
Smitten by the call of the not-so- 
wild, these families were happi- 
ly engaged in a great and grow- 
ing national pastime—camping. 

Moonscapes & Rapture. Despite civili- 
zation’s inroads, the U.S. still offers some 
of the world’s great spectacles of nature,and 
campers know it. They fished last week in 
the Cascades of the Pacific Northwest. 
threaded among the prehistoric ruins at 
Colorado’s Mesa Verde National Park, 
trailed the animals in the Adirondacks, 
bathed in the cold streams of South Wil- 
low Crater in Utah, On the moonscapes 
of Arizona, in the thick forests of Upper 
Michigan—wherever the land had man- 
aged to preserve its ancient dignity— 
both tenderfoot and oldtimer paid his 
respects to grandeur. In return, they ab- 
sorbed something as ineradicable as it is 
elusive: the rapture of the spirit in the 
presence of creation. 

In Maine, campers poured into Acadia 
National Park on Mount Desert Island 
and swept over 31,000 acres of mountain, 
fresh-water pond, deep woods and sea- 
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shore. At Rangeley Lake in the same 
state, the campers took nature walks 
between classes at the camping school, 
where they learned how to keep a camp- 
fire from turning into a disaster (dig a 
hole for the fire. line the rim with rocks: 
before leaving it, douse it with water and 
sand and stir thoroughly until it is cool 
enough to be sifted by hand). In Geor- 
gia’s Chattahoochee National Forest, the 
streams rippled with trout (provided by 
the wildlife commissions), and the camp- 
sites, many with their own black-top drive- 
ways, rippled with people. The rhododen- 
dron overhung the creeks in Minnesota's 
Lake Itasca State Park. and little boys 
overhung the rhododendron, while some 
of their fathers were just hung over, gaz- 
ing blankly at the huge oaks, hickories. 
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spruces and poplars. At Kennedy Mead- 
ow, just north of Yosemite Park in the 
California Sierra, campers hiked along a 
winding stream through pine and fir for- 
ests and sandy flats, fished for brownies 
and slept under the stars. At Minnesota's 
Lake Carlos State Park, the overflow of 
campers slept under picnic tables. 

The figures that ooze from reports on 
the camping economy are wild enough to 
make a forest ranger reach for a cigarette: 
Q This year 16,500,000 people are headed 
for campgrounds—about 2,000,000 more 
than last year. 

@ In the eleven Southern states, the craze, 
in the words of park officials, is “blowing 
sky high.” In Georgia alone, the “camper 
days” (number of campers multiplied by 
number of days camped) are expected to 
jump 15% over last year’s 1,362,000. 

@ In the Rocky Mountain national for- 
ests of Colorado, Wyoming, South Dakota 


and Nebraska, 2,000,000 appeared last 
year; in 1961, 100,000 more are expected. 
@ In the camp-crazy hot spots of New 
York, Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Maine, where visitors logged 2,000,000 
camper days last year, the 1961 projection 
indicates another 200,000. 

@ The number of campsites has leaped 
from 3,000 in 1950 to a record 5,900, 
including facilities provided by 29 na- 
tional parks and 152 national forests. 

@ Sears, Roebuck’s camping equipment 
sales are up 40% since 1956; its sales of 
rubberized mattresses alone have risen 
700% in a single year, The Coleman Co. 
of Wichita. Kans., one of the biggest sup- 
pliers in the country, has already regis- 
tered its highest sales in company history 
for the first four months of 1961—and 
this after a 400% climb in ten years. 

@ The U.S. Forest Service. which in 1957 
launched “Operation Outdoors” in an ef- 
fort to keep up with ever-blossoming 
outdoorsmen by pouring $122 mil- 
lion into new facilities, plans to 
kick the budget up to $285 mil- 
lion by 1970. 

Promissory Notes. Why this 
mass movement into the world of 
mosquitoes, snakes and burrs? For 
many, the motive is simply that 
they are tired of expensive hotels 
and motels; camping provides an 
inexpensive vacation. A family of 
four can go into a national park 
for $1 (or, in some cases, nothing) 
and an outlay of as little as $200 
for equipment that will last for 
years. For a great number of other 
people, the urge goes deeper than 
economics: in a sense they still 
seek what Thoreau looked for at 
Walden. 

The industrialization, urbaniza- 
tion and suburbanization of mod- 
ern life have sharpened the need 
for many to rediscover the essen- 
tial facts of existence. More than 
ever, Americans now have the 
means—prosperity, new leisure 
hours—to make that rediscovery. 
But as their industries, their urbs, 
suburbs and highways encroach up- 
on the wilderness, that wilderness 
becomes particularly precious. Where it 
remains, its symbol has become a dis- 
turbingly anthropomorphic grizzly named 
Smokey the Bear, who wears pants and 
a hat and speaks. With perhaps too much 
urgency, a physician's wife, drawing wa- 
ter from a campground faucet in the 
Rockies last week, explained: “We have 
to get away from the daily routine once 
in a while, and we want our children to 
see something of an America that may 
not be here much longer.” 

Those who yearn for the primeval 
places in the mountains and canyons are 
apt to be highly vocal. Lester Buck, a re- 
porter on the Wichita Eagle and a veteran 
camper, puts the case for that group as 
passionately as anyone who ever hiked a 
trail: “The city man has come to realize 
that the paper he pushes on his desk is 
without structure, that it is merely a 
promissory note guaranteeing that life 
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WYOMING'S TETONS and tall lodge- 
pole pines are nature’s backdrop for Col- 
ter Bay trailer village near Jackson Lake. 
Campers pay $1.50 a day for sewer, light- 
ing, water, use laundry building in rear. 


CALIFORNIA FOREST of 8o-ft. pine 
and cedar in Yosemite National Park draws 
trailer campers to site beside trout-filled 
Merced River. Yosemite, famous for its 
waterfalls, has 1,000,000 visitors a year. 


WISCONSIN LAKES are favorite camp-—> 
ing spots in Midwest. This is Devils Lake, 
which attracts 46,000 annually. Equipment 
includes wing tent for eight (left), Pop- 
Tent for two (center), awning Para-Wings. 








Allen, from nearby Helena National Forest 


is here giving his wife and children, Brad, 1, and Debbie 
is Air Force surplus. 


CAMPERS’ PARADISE is St. Mary Lake in Montana's Gla- Forest Ranger Jerry 


cier National Park, with nearly 1,600 sq. mi. ol crystal lakes 


hanging valleys, glacial amphitheaters and towering peaks. their first taste of camping. Nylon tent 








and death do exist in counterpoint; that 
somewhere water is truly wet, the sun hot 
and the sand granular beyond human be- 
lief. He goes camping not to get away 
from it all but to get back to it all. His 
customary world is flattened by his own 
excesses, sealed by its brick, insulated by 
its pavements. He does not see his apart- 
ment building or his office building as 10 
or 20 Or 30 stories reaching into the sky 
and seeming to move as the clouds swing 
by; he hasn't looked up. Outdoors, he 
knows intimately only two vistas: the 
entrance to his office building, the en- 
trance to his home; there is no reality in 
between, Nor does he go camping to re- 
lax, to simply fall apart, for that is what 
urban man has learned to do so well 
at home for the sake of his sanity: to 
relax, to stop reacting, to dull the col- 
ors, muffle the sounds, dilute the smells.” 

The Revolt. But the man who 
wants to get back to it all had 
better know his way around, for 
progress has caught up with camp- 
ing in an alarming fashion and has 
altered it drastically. Once the last 
refuge of the male—the one leisure 
activity in which he could be stub- 
ble-bearded and dirty—camping 
has been taken over by the women. 

Actually, most women couldn't 
care less for the mess and com- 
parative hardship of camping; as 
far as they are concerned, the 
whole thing is strictly for the mag- 
pies. But like golf widows and fish- 
ing widows, they know they are 
licked unless they join the men- 
folk, so they have revolted, picked 
up their sunglasses and mosquito 
spray, and marched off together. 
They will concede that camping, 
after all, is good for the children, 
and besides, it is something that 
the whole family can do together. 
Thus established on the threshold 
of the wilderness, the women have 
demanded—and are getting at a 
dizzying rate—all the comforts of 
home. 

At Colter Bay, in the Grand 
Tetons of Wyoming, a luxurious 
campground financed by the Rock- 
efellers has segregated areas for 
cabin campers, trailer campers, club 
campers, or just plain tenters. A tender- 
foot can turn up there with the clothes 
on his back and rent anything he needs, 
from a cabin ($5 a couple per night) to 
sleeping bags (50¢) to ice-box coolers 
(so¢) to bath towels and soap (15¢). At 
Eastport, on Maine's Cobscook Bay, the 
campsite opened this year with a woodsy 
band concert and a Down East fish chow- 
der. At night, the campgrounds were 
thoughtfully floodlit so that everybody 
would not be lonesome. At “The Gather- 
ings,” in Surry, Me., campers danced to 
the music of a jukebox and joined in the 
bridge tournaments and bingo game. 

In most of the national parks, campers 
can find hot and cold water, city-style 
plumbing, cocktail lounges, automatic 
laundries, hairdressers, TV, and enough 
electric power to light the city of Boise. 
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Michigan authorities have already ap- 
proved installation of additional electrical 
facilities to handle the increased load of 
electric frying pans and blankets, but 
Wisconsin has called a halt. Says Forest 
and Parks Superintendent Roman Koe- 
nings: “We have had requests to provide 
sewer hookup facilities for some campers, 
but we are not going to comply. We've 
gone as far as we're going.” 

Compulsion & Culture. In cases where 
campers cannot plug their heaters and 
stoves and coolers and hair dryers and 
shavers into handy outlets, they can al- 
ways hike over to the rest rooms to plug 
in there and cook their dinner (a practice 
on which the authorities frown). There 
are times, too, that some campers feel 
compelled to take other drastic measures. 
Yellowstone Park rangers still chuckle 
when they tell about the two old ladies 


Visttrors & RESIDENT IN YELLOWSTONE 
Beors hardly ever smile. 


who camped together for weeks at a time. 
They lived in a tent, cooked their meals, 
embroidered and sewed, read a little. 
Each afternoon, they got into their car 
and drove off for an hour, then returned 
to their quiet routine. At length, a polite 
but curious ranger asked the women 
where they disappeared to every day. The 
shy reply: they had a room in a luxury 
hotel some distance away, where each 
afternoon they took a soaking bath. 
Another unmistakable sign of the fe- 
male revolution in camping is culture. 
Instead of allowing unlimited time for 
silent meditation or even family conver- 
sation, camp officials all over the country 
feel that they must fill the campers’ minds 
with formal programs and entertainments, 
There are illustrated lectures on flowers, 
wildlife, geology, ancient cultures and the 
mating habits of garter snakes. Family 


Carl Iwasaki 


campers can now attend a scientific lec- 
ture about a geyser while watching it 
spout its stuff, or take in a good talk on 
wildlife and then drive out to the edge 
of a marsh and see that the wild moose 
standing out in the water actually has 
a bell-like tassel hanging from his neck, 
just as the ranger said. 

The Compromisers. Most modern 
campers avoid solitude. Like skiers and 
bowlers, they are a gregarious bunch. 
They love nothing better than to camp 
alongside one another in long, soldierlike 
rows of tent cities. William Roeder of 
Aurora, Ill., who, with his family, set up 
a big (9-ft. by 24-ft.) wall tent with 
picture windows and zippered flaps at 
Devils Lake State Park, Wis., last week 
sported a_ portable toilet. aluminum 
chaises and gas lanterns. Explained he: 
“We happened to talk about camping 
with other people at a_ cocktail 
party, and after getting a bit high, 
we got the urge.” The Roeders 
were enjoying themselves and the 
vast company, too. So was Warren 
Fowler, a regional director for the 
National Campers and Hikers As- 
sociation, “The thing we like about 
camping,” said he, “is that we 
meet the nicest, friendliest people. 
Everybody talks to everybody else 
at these campsites. And it’s easy 
on my wife. It’s easier for her to 
keep the tent clean than it is to 
clean the house.” 

Campers like the Roeders and 
the Fowlers never regret a moment 
of their experiences, but like so 
many people, they find it hard to 
give up their comforts merely be- 
cause they are on a vacation. This 


attitude toward the wilderness, 
write University of Minnesota 
Sociologists Gordon Bultena and 


Marvin Taves in a study of camp- 
ers, “presumes the existence of 
picnic tables, wells, toilets, wash- 
rooms, and the like. These indi- 
viduals simply do not adopt the 
more traditional definition of wil- 
derness, substituting instead an 
‘urban frame of reference.’ They 
are ‘wilderness compromisers.’ "* 

Boots & Bags. Happily, there 
are plenty of campers who are willing to 
meet the wilderness on closer terms. There 
are ascetic back-packers who spend the 
winter months building lighter-than-air 
pack frames, breaking in mountain boots, 
testing clothing. inventing new weight- 
saving ideas—such as replacing pot han- 
dles with wire, stripping grommets from 
tarpaulins, mixing salt and pepper to save 
carrying one container, cutting the handles 
from toothbrushes. But for the average, 





* Even in Europe, traditional home of the 
intrepid camper, authorities have had to create 


new sites and new luxuries for additional, more 
trepid folk, In Italy campers rent tents with 
clean linen and floor mats, are served their 


meals by waiters in canvas-covered dining halls 


In France, where le camping is drawing more 


and more enthusiasts, food comes first, even 
out-of-doors; the campers will sacrifice air 
mattresses and luxury tents and the like for 
refrigerator bags and cooking equipment, 
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IN THE RAIN IN MAINE: CAMPER-SCHOOL PuPILs AT THEIR STUDIES 
An end to dull colors, muffled sounds and diluted smells. 


wilderness-compromising family bent on 
giving it a try, there is no need to be so 
Thoreau about it. The novice can begin 
merely by leafing through camp registries 
and equipment catalogues and deciding 
right off whether he wants to invest a few 
hundred or several thousand dollars. 

Minimum gear for the family that will 
hike the trails requires careful choosing. 
Tents nowadays are made with durable, 
lightweight fabrics. For about $95 there 
are 9-ft. by 11-ft. nylon-walled tents with 
sewn-in flooring, full zippered flaps, and 
front and back screen windows; they 
have telescopic aluminum corner poles 
and roof-bracing metal stakes and no 
center pole, can sleep four people com- 
fortably, and can be put up (with a little 
practice) in 20 minutes by one man. 
Sleeping bags are a lot handier than cots 
and blankets. The best and warmest, made 
with down, cost at least $50, though 
there are less expensive kinds; some are 
designed to permit zippering two together, 
forming a sort of double bed. 

Light clothing for day wear is essen- 
tial. Lightweight, waterproof, ankle-height 
boots are necessary for climbing and long 
walks, and convenient even for sloshing 
around the camp in the rain; and a warm 
jacket will come in handy at night. Many 
campers pick up inexpensive Army knap- 
sacks at surplus stores, generally a good 
source of equipment. 

Once these major items are secured, 
the camper must stock up on food (Ar- 
mour & Co. now markets a variety of 
lightweight. dehydrated foods that re- 
quire no refrigeration) and cooking uten- 
sils. A nested set of aluminum skillets, 
bowls, cups, etc., sells for about $8, and 
a knife-fork-spoon combination that clips 
together costs 7o¢. A length of nylon line 
is handy for lashing bedrolls and tents, 
Flashlights and spare batteries should be 
packed, as well as a small kerosene lamp, 
books, matches in a waterproof case, 
first-aid kit, candle, knife, hatchet, buck- 
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et, small trench shovel, mosquito repel- 
lent, aluminum foil, toilet paper, foul- 
weather clothing, cameras, binoculars, a 
good topographical map (available at park 
and forest headquarters), handy nature 
guides and a Thermos jug. 

To the Showers. If packing is no 
problem, or if the family requires more 
comfort while in the throes of facing the 
wilderness, get a portable gas stove, grub 
box, cots, air mattresses, an air pump 
for the mattresses (one model gets its 
puffs from the automobile exhaust pipe), 
charcoal grill, folding toilet ($11.95) and 
canvas bathtub ($17.50). If the car bat- 
tery is in good shape, the camper can 
also load up a small refrigerator, tent 
heater, fluorescent lamp, electric smoker 
for chicken, and coffee maker—all of 
which can be wired like an umbilical cord 
into the dashboard cigar lighter, a versa- 
tile instrument that can do almost any- 
thing but whistle Tenting Tonight. 

If he has more money to spend, the 
camper can look over the variety of 
mobile campsites in the showrooms. 
Volkswagen’s Camper comes fitted with 
bunks and a sophisticated assortment of 
kitchen equipment, sells for $2,973 (plus 
taxes and shipping); Chevrolet has a 
similar model, and both Land-Rovers and 
Ford station wagons are promoted with 
special camping equipment. There are 
small house trailers mounted on pickup 
trucks, also called “campers” (some are 
available on a you-rent-it basis), which 
feature refrigerators, butane or propane 
stoves, utensils, even hot and cold running 
water, showers, toilets and air condition- 
ers (about $2,100). Farther down on the 
scale are specially designed tents that fit 
over the tail gates of station wagons, 
lean-to canvas that turns a car into a 
bedroom, tepees (the rangers’ favorite), 
and pup tents for storage. 

Loading Up. Ii he is wise, the camper 
with a new tent will set it up first in his 
own backyard, cook a little something on 


his stove, light his lantern and pump up 
his air mattress. “Everyone should do his 
staff work before he starts out,” says 
Yellowstone National Park Superintendent 
Lemuel Garrison. “Too many people think 
they have inherited Daniel Boone’s knowl- 
edge as well as his spirit. They haven't.” 

Similarly, packing the station wagon 
requires some forethought. The gear that 
is needed last will go in first, with the 
tent and bedrolls on top. When every- 
thing is loaded, there is always the wife 
who remembers the two cartons of gro- 
ceries, some odds and ends from the 
kitchen cabinets, and a couple of hand- 
bags containing toiletries. Invariably, 
something is missing, and the load all has 
to come out so that the baby can be ex- 
tricated. Then there is the necessity of 
supplying the children with toys and books 
(many somehow prefer to look at a pic- 
ture of a cow than at a whole herd grazing 
off the highway). Sometimes, though, the 
kids overdo the toy business. Recalls one 
Denverite: “I am a pliable sort of human 
being and a well-trained husband and 
father, but I damned near threw a tan- 
trum when I started on our last camping 
trip. The kids had ready to go a toy 
sword, 24 plastic models of prehistoric 
saurians, a cannon, two dolls, a toy kitchen 
cabinet, one dump truck and a doll buggy.” 

At last, after the logistical errors are 
rectified, the children mollified and the 
milkman notified, the camper sets his 
H-hour for some occult reason at 6 o'clock 
the next morning. The departure time, 
however. is always 8:05. 

The Choppers. Chances are that once 
the family arrives at a campsite, some- 
thing will go wrong. Somebody will com- 
plain about the fellow whose children 
brought along a pet squirrel or a white 
rat. At least one man somewhere will 
drive an ax into his foot, and many oth- 
ers, after a frustrated search for firewood, 
will get caught chopping up a public rest 
room or a picnic table. Hundreds of camp- 
ers will be washed out in the first rain- 
storm because they neglected to dig a 
run-off trench around the tent. 

At St. Mary Lake in Montana last 
year, one fellow tried to pound his metal 
tent stakes into gravel, and after destroy- 
ing every last one of them along with his 
temper, hauled his family off to a motel. 
In Wisconsin a while back, ten-year-old 
David Pierson, son of a Missouri sales- 
man, dropped his flashlight into a lake and 
fell in after it. Scrambling out, he squished 
back to the family fireside and took off 
his clothes. His mother hung them on a 
chair near the fire to dry, and in a few 
minutes both chair and clothing went up 
in smoke. 

And despite all the warnings, there are 
still a few hundred unfortunate run-ins 
each year with the bears that roam the 
parks. Animal lovers simply do not be- 
lieve that it is dangerous to feed the bears, 
often forget that leaving food or candy in 
a tent is an outright invitation to any 
beast within sniffing distance. Trouble is, 
they look so cute, and they seem to be 
smiling a happy welcome to visitors—but 
too few campers realize that a bear hardly 
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ever smiles; he just looks that way all 
the time, even when he is rummaging 
through a garbage can or swatting some- 
body in the head. Like TV's cartoon Yogi 
Bear, the beasts at Yellowstone are 
“smarter than the average bear”: they 
can open automobile doors, and some have 
been known to slip a paw through a small 
ventilator window of a car and open the 
door from the inside. At Yellowstone re- 
cently, a good-sized black bear ambled up 
to a picnic table where two couples were 
dining. Three of the people quickly with- 
drew, but the hostess stayed put. “I 
cooked this breakfast,” cried she angrily, 
“and no damned bear is going to eat it!” 
With that, she whacked the animal over 
the head a few times with her skillet, and 
the bear slunk off. 

Husk & Ash. With all the trials that 
camping brings—even with all its absurd 
concessions to civilized living—the one 
overwhelming fact about it is that the 
great mountains and forests of the U.S. 
are such indestructible marvels, and so 
mysteriously instructive to man’s nature, 
that even the most unabashed dude and 
his togetherness-mad neighbor in the 
sprawl of Tent City return from a camping 
trip stronger for their experience. 

Recently, New York Toy Designer Don 
Traub and a friend drove into Wyoming’s 
Grand Tetons in Jackson Hole, parked 
where the road ended, swung their heavy 
rucksacks and sleeping bags on their backs, 
and hiked north along a woodland trail to 
Leigh Lake. From there, they rowed better 
than two miles to the foot of a snow- 
splotched mountain on the western shore, 
hacked out the underbrush, laid down a 
floor of pine boughs, and put up their tent. 
By nightfall they had a campfire blazing 
(disdaining such backyard aids as starter 
fuel), and ate corn roasted in the husk, 
ash-baked potatoes, hamburgers, cold beer 
(iced in the lake) and hot coffee. 

Next morning, after dressing in the 
chilling air, they had their breakfast and, 
carrying light packs, traversed upward 
through thickets of aspen and pine and 
cedar and wild flowers. Now and then they 
recrossed the stream and stopped to drink, 
and after an hour, high in the mountain, 
they found the waterfall that fed the 
stream below. Clambering across a rock- 
slide, they tucked some beer into the 
water, built a fire and cooked their lunch. 
When they returned to their camp, they 
stripped and plunged with agonized cries 
into a lake cold enough to recall Joyce's 
scrotum-tightening sea. 

By the time they broke camp at dawn 
next day and headed for the city, they 
knew why a man returns again and again 
to the wilderness: to become aware once 
more, to regain his natural animal ten- 
sion; to see the cardinal slash through a 
sea of green leaves like a streak of new 
blood; to know again that water has taste 
as well as temperature, to drink sloppily 
and desperately because his mouth is dry 
and his tongue too big for his mouth; to 
eat the fat trout quickly cooked after the 
catching; to back-pack his gear through 
glades and trails and to know the relief of 
rest; to climb high along the creature 
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trails, grabbing suddenly for a fall-saving 
hold on a limb. 

Ravens & Wild Roses. Not quite so 
uncompromising in their attitude were two 
New Mexico physicians and their families 
who camped last week at Vallecito, in 
Colorado’s San Juan National Forest. 
Hemotologist Samuel Painter, who had 
camped in the rough before, this time had 
a rented trailer for his wife and four chil- 
dren because he wanted to save his preg- 
nant wife the heavy work of tent camp- 
ing. Cardiologist James Conrad and his 
wife and two children were using a station 
wagon and a tent. Neither family fished, 
but they sailed and hiked. Bird Lover 
Painter delighted in helping the children 
discover some wonderful birds—a hoarse 
raven that flapped over the yellow pines, 
a broad-tailed hummingbird, a pine sis- 
kin, a violet green swallow, bluebirds and 
chickadees, orioles and woodpeckers. 

Late in the afternoons, Painter made 
the martinis (while Conrad “held the ver- 
mouth a bit downwind"). With Painter 
playing the harmonica and Conrad the 
guitar, the children sang till suppertime 
and then climbed into their sleeping bags. 
On other days, the Painters and Conrads 
walked among the ponderosa pine and the 
aspen trees, past berries and pink dianthus 
and lupine and wild roses, yarrow and 
wild strawberry and kitten ears and vetch. 
Though most campers swear that the for- 
est is a world of green-muffied silence, it 
is actually full of noise: the constant cry 
of gulls and other water birds, the chit- 
chatter of squirrels and chipmunks and 
the hum of honey bees in the warm sun, 
the distant buzz of a motorboat, and the 
whine of a power saw biting into the big 
trees; the drone of an airplane far over- 
head, the growl of a lumber truck on a 
steep grade, the small talk of tiny birds 
in the bushes, and the murmuring of a 
mountain stream. And at night: the goose- 
pimpling patter of rain on the canvas that 
wakes a child, the stark clarity of detail 


. Barron Beshoar 
In THE SuN tn Cotorapo: CAMPERS ConraAD (IN BOAT) & PAINTER 


And then the slash of a cardinal and a flash of lightning. 


in the tent when lightning flashes, and the 
crack of thunder and its rolling echo 
around the lake shore. 

Living Monuments. Far off, while the 
Painters and the Conrads and thousands 
like them slept, trailers and turtle-backed 
Volkswagens and humpbacked sedans 
piled high with tents and bedrolls, were 
sweeping along the roads into the Sierra, 
the highways circling the Smokies, and 
the byways of Wisconsin and New Hamp- 
shire. Through valleys where Mariposa 
grow, and lilies and larkspur, beyond the 
cities and into the living monuments of 
hills and forest and rivers, the camping 
families were finding their way. 

Too many of them, perhaps, wanted 
their nature well done rather than raw. 
But even for those who chose the new- 
style, cocktail-slinging mass encampments 
that will surely spread from park to park 
in the years ahead—even for those, there 
was at least some of the flavor of living as 
the pioneers had lived. With father bull- 
horning instructions like a circus hand, 
the tent would go up, and the kids would 
find their boxes and their toys and their 
fishing rods, and mother would get the 
stove going. They might even sleep off the 
ground and eat over the picnic table in- 
stead of a campfire, and launder their 
clothes in a machine, and rejoice in the 
modern plumbing, the community sing 
and the backyard tongue-flapping with the 
neighbors. They might bumble into a bee- 
hive, or topple into the lake, or get stuck 
in the tent Zipper. 

But there would come the moment 
when, following the nature lecture, one 
of them would belly down to cool his 
mouth at a rushing spring, or spot a hoof- 
mark of a deer in the dust, or turn ab- 
ruptly to see a red-winged blackbird danc- 
ing on a reed. To these campers, as to the 
back-packer in his solitude, would come 
the experience (in Thoreau’s words) of 
something sublime, and the need to give a 
true account of what they had discovered. 
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Too Many Is Not Enough 

New York is a city of newspaper 
superlatives. Its biggest paper is the big- 
gest in the U.S.—the Daily News (circ. 
1,980,338)—and even its smallest, the 
Post (343,140), outranks all but 28 of 
the country’s 1,750 dailies. It puts out 
more papers every day (45) in more 
languages (eleven) and in greater variety 
(there is even a daily paper for metal 
workers) than any other city. And even 
if the list is restricted to newspapers of 
general circulation, New York's seven big 
dailies still put the city in a class by itself. 








Margoret K. Norton 
Trie’s WHITNEY 


Boston is second, with five dailies, and 
Los Angeles and Chicago share third- 
place honors with four each. Although 
daily competition has vanished in all but 
61 U.S. cities, in New York it flourishes 
with such savage intensity that Hearst's 
Journal-American spent $500,000 last 
year on circulation contests alone. 

Behind this impressive front lie some 
disturbing facts. In the last ten years, 
while daily newspaper circulation rose 
6,000,000 nationally, in New York it fell 
358,000, and Sunday circulation slippage 
was far worse: 1,819,000. In the same dec- 
ade, only one New York paper, the Times, 
logged any significant gain, rising 220,000 
to 744,763. New York's newspaper com- 
petition is not merely savage; it is mor- 
tal. Two of New York's four morning 
papers and all three of its evening papers 
are fighting for their lives. 

Monopoly on Merit. “This town can’t 
support seven newspapers.” says New 
York Newspaper Broker Vincent J. 
Manno, “If you added all seven together, 
you wouldn't come out with a net profit of 
$2,000,000 a year.” To Scripps-Howard’s 
Roy Howard (World-Telegram & Sun) 
and William Randolph Hearst Jr. (Jour- 
nal-American, Mirror), the cost of keep- 
ing their papers going is worth it just 
for having New York as a prestige outlet 
for their chains. 

But Samuel I. Newhouse, a man who 
has spent a lifetime buying newspapers 
(he now has 14) and making them pay, 
has never seriously shopped in New York; 
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Neol Boenzi—The New York Times 
Trmes’s Dryroos 


Trouble in the morning, bleakness in the evening, a different line-up on the way. 


he feels that Manhattan’s field of seven 
will ultimately shrink to four. Times 
Publisher Orvil Dryfoos, agrees that the 
presence of seven Manhattan dailies is 
“freakish.” Says Dryfoos, without naming 
those papers he thinks are doomed: 
“Within ten years there’s bound to be a 
different lineup.” 

Paradoxically, the first casualties are 
likely to occur in the morning line-up, 
where the New York press shows greatest 
strength. The four morning papers not 
only vastly outcirculate the three evening 
dailies (3,933,000 to 1.459.000), but hold 
a monopoly on merit. The Times, the 


Daily News and the Herald Tribune, all 
morning papers,-are generally regarded 
as the only good newspapers in town. 
But the Herald Tribune is locked in a 
vise between the Times and the News, 
and the city’s fourth morning paper, 
Hearst's tabloid Mirror, is dangerously 
close to death. 

Dubious Goal. The Mirror’s ills are 
basic and probably incurable. Its birth 
announcement in 1924 contained the as- 
tounding promise that the new tabloid 
would be “go% entertainment, 10% 
news,” and for a while the Mirror floated 
saucily in the wake of the Daily News. 
It also pulled in thousands of readers 
with a column by Walter Winchell, the 
first and best of all gossipmongers. But 
at 64, Winchell is past his prime, and so 
is the Mirror—at 37. Its dubious goal of 
entertainment has been undermined by 
TV, and, despite a sizable circulation of 
840,644, the paper is chronically anemic 
—it lost $700,000 last year alone. Unless 
it can reverse the trend, the Mirror may 
disappear, possibly by a merger with the 
Journal-American. 

The Herald Tribune is also in difficulty, 
but of a different kind. Once a respectable 
second to the Times (in 1925 it had 
281,672 circulation to the Times’s 350,- 
406), the Trib has slid steadily through 
the years into a kind of newspaper no 
man’s land—a journey accelerated to 
some degree by four successive changes of 
command and a proliferation of editors. 
Today the Trib is out of the running. It 





Hearst’s Hearst 


cannot hope to match the Daily News’s 
direct appeal to the solar plexus. Nor can 
it compete effectively with the Times, a 
paper that is constantly finding so much 
more news fit to print that it is now 
in a class all by itself, 

Curiosity Value. Under a new editor, 
former Newsweek Managing Editor John 
Denson, 55. the Trib is trying to find 
a level of its own. What that level may be 
is not readily discernible. Under Denson, 
the Trib’s tidy front page. which used 
to win beauty prizes, has taken on the 
look of a parquet floor—all overblown 
pictures, klaxon headlines (THE LIBERTY 
BELL RINGS AGAIN IN PHILADELPHIA— 
YoU CAN GET A DRINK ON SUNDAY) 


and framed summaries of the major news. 


Ben Martin 
Scripps-Howarp’s Howarp 





observers, the new Trib seems 
more summary than news. Says the 
Times's Assistant Managing Editor Ted 
Bernstein wryly: “Today you can read 
the Trib only if you read another paper.” 

Denson’s program is at least high in 
curiosity value: the paper's claimed cir- 
culation of 395,000 is up 40,000 from a 
year ago. Among the curious is John Hay 
Whitney, former U.S. Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s, who bought the 
Tribune in 1958. Fortnight ago, Whitney, 
until recently an absentee landlord, ap- 
pointed himself editor in chief and moved 
in for a closer look. But while Multi- 
millionaire Whitney expresses qualified 
satisfaction with the paper, he has no 
intention of letting it become an ex- 
pensive habit. “We have a five-year plan 
for the Tribune,’ says he. “If, at the 
end of that time, it’s just not do-able, it 
would be unfair to the paper's readers 
and to private enterprise to continue it 
on a subsidized basis.” 

The Trib might turn the profit corner 
tomorrow but for the Times, which, by 
refusing to hike its price from a nickel 
to a dime (as did New York's afternoon 
papers in 1957), forces its competitors to 
follow suit. As if anxious to crowd out 
the Tribune, the Times skirts economic 
disaster by holding the price line: last 
year, on a gross of $112,149,.402, it 
cleared a profit of less than $350,000. 
A top Times executive once confided 
to friends that if the Sunday Times 
gained 50,000 in circulation, the increase 
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The magnet that may light a town 


the pl ins of the investor 


It once was just a laboratory trick. Shooting fiery fuel 


through a magnet to create an electric current. 


But research by investor-owned electric light and power 
companies is helping to develop it into a promising new way 


to produce electric power efficiently and in great quantity. 


= — = 4 — FT ae 
Its jaw-breaker name is mag-ne-to-hy-dro-dy-nam-ics! 
This is one of several revolutionary new methods these 
companies are exploring to generate more electricity and 


make it more useful to more people. 


The investor-owned electric companies—there are more 


than 300 of them—are building and planning ahead to supply 





the additional electricity Americans will want in the future. 
A More Powerful America Tomorrow 


\ unique picture of America in the 1970's and 1980's 
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new booklet that outlines the nation’s power future. 
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Diamond 
Chemicals 


top sports 
call for leather 


(can you name them? answers below) 


Leather lives hard... plays hard... and wears beautifully. For each and every sport 
pictured above there’s a good reason why leather is used: handsome appearance 

. or suppleness . . . or ruggedness . . . or resiliency . . . and sometimes just plain 
“feel”, Or a combination of all. § Today leather is finer than it has ever been. New 
“tanning” methods employing chrome chemicals supplied by Diamond broaden 
widely the range of wanted effects and characteristics. It is preferred in products 
from shoes to saddles. For in the leather field, as in so many throughout industry, 
Diamond ingenuity is improving products, widening markets, permitting new meth- 
ods, creating better values. § You can always count on Diamond for research leader- 
ship in “Chemicals you live by.’? Diamond Alkali Company, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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would cost the paper some $750,c0o— 
a puzzle explained by the fact that each 
copy of the Sunday edition costs some 
30¢ more than it takes in from ads 
and sales. 

Indefatigable Patroller. But what real- 
ly hurts the Trib—and all other New 
York dailies—is the Times plays ball in 
a journalistic major league all its own. 
The familiar jests about the Times’s heft 
(it often scales 8 Ibs. on Sunday) and 
its inability to leave anything out of the 
paper are compliments to the only com- 
plete newspaper in the U.S. The Times 
operates on the principle that its readers 
want to be edified, not just amused, and 
that the job of serving them cannot be 
overdone. 

No serious student of current events 
can get along without the Times. It pa- 
trols all newsbeats, domestic and global, 
with expert, indefatigable and undupli- 
cated thoroughness, reporting the im- 
portant and interesting news in every 
field from anthropology to politics. As 
an inevitable consequence, the Times’s 
influence ranges wide: to Washington 
(where even the White House finds it 
a superb staging area for trial balloons), 
into the world of fashion (where women 
shoppers watch both the women’s section 
and the ads for advance word on style 
trends), and into all varieties of leisure 
devotees of Times Food Editor Craig 
Claiborne, who never lets a restaurant 
pick up the tab, have learned to trust 
his judgment on where and where not to 
dine out. 

Common Deficiency. If New York's 
morning newspaper scene has its dark 
spots, the afternoon picture is unreliev- 
edly bleak. All three evening papers—the 
Journal-American, the World-Telegram 
é Sun and the liberal Post—have yet to 
regain the circulation they lost by boost- 
ing their price to a dime four years ago. 
All three papers insist that they are now 
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making money, but they offer no proof. 
Facing automatic pay increases, averaging 
$3 a week, for its editorial staffers next 
fall, the Post told the New York News- 
paper Guild that it could find the money 
only by deficit financing. Post Publisher 
Dorothy Schiff, who inherited a $9,0 
ooo fortune from her banker father, has 
pumped more than half of it into the 
paper she bought in 1939. 

The evening papers share a common 
deficiency: news. Totally dependent on 
newsstand sales—an estimated 90%-95% 
of total circulation—they sue wildly for 
the homebound commuter’s unselective 
eye. At the Journal-American, which 
still prints Page One banners in red ink 
Hearst National Editor Frank Coniff 
admits that the noisiest afternoon head- 
line can mean as many as 30,000 extra 
sales. In content, the papers run heav- 
ily to features, prize contests décolleté 
pictures, columnists by the dozen, and 
other trivia. 

Bathtubs and Singing Dogs. Last week 
a reader of the Post could have learned 
that “Sears, Roebuck Heir Bob Rose will 
shoot only the greater kudu, sable antelope 
and mayala” in Mozambique (Doris Lil- 
ly), that “climbing, running and jumping 
in improper or outgrown shoes can do 
serious damage” (Josephine Lowman’s 
“Why Grow Old?”), that ex-Blonde Eng- 
lish Actress Barbara Steel’s dark hair is 
nearer to her true hair color (Sidney 
Skolsky ), or even, in the lead of Eleanor 
Roosevelt’s column, that “We have just 
celebrated the Fourth of July.” The Jour- 
nal-American was busy informing its read- 
ers that “Brett Halsey hasn’t heard a 
thing from his estranged wife, Luciana 
Paluzzi, since she sent him a terse cable 
informing him that she had a baby boy in 
Rome” (Louella Parsons), that “when 
enameled bathtubs and lavatories be- 
come yellow, rub with a solution of salt 
and turpentine to restore the whiteness” 
(Bert Bacharach), and, in a quick switch 
to weightier matters, that the Dominican 
Republic under Trujillo “was the best 
country on earth from the standpoint of 
the practical well-being of the people” 
(Westbrook Pegler). The Telly turned its 
attention (for 21 column inches) to a man 
in Greenwich Village who had just ac- 
quired a 1936 Dodge, reported that “that 
was indeed Joe Wade you saw bicycling 
along the Montauk Highway toward 
Southampton the other day” (Joseph X. 
Dever), and assured its readers that it is 
indeed possible for a dog to sing along 
with Mitch Miller (in answer to a query 
to Ann Landers). 

Cussed Commuter. These confections 
are only lightly dusted with news—a fair 
share of it borrowed. “The afternoon 
papers,” Post Columnist Murray 
Kempton, “are only poor morning papers 
delivered in the afternoon. Every after- 
noon paper in New York is written out 
of the Times and the News—though they 
do pick up slightly as the day goes on.” 
Now and then, one of the evening dailies 
bestirs itself to launch a crusade, e.g., the 
World-Telegram’s recent series on slum 
landlords and university-student cheat- 
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New York AFTERNOON Papers (JULY 6) 
Trivia in all. 


ing. But such enterprise is rare. More 
characteristic is the Post’s current seriali- 
zation of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s famed 1th century ser- 
mon on the evils of segregation. When 
Publisher Schiff proposed this Civil War 
Centennial treat for Post readers, Editor 
James Wechsler was ecstatic. “Why,” said 
Wechsler, “Uncle Tom emerges as a proto- 
type of Martin Luther King!” 

The afternoon papers complain of in 
vincible distribution problems (their de- 
livery trucks must roll during rush-hour 
traffic), of bad time breaks at deadline, 
of stern suburban competition (41 after- 
noon suburban dailies in the New York 
area against only twelve morning subur- 
bans), and of the sheer cussedness of the 
New York commuter. Says the World- 
Telegram’s Managing Editor Wesley First 
peevishly: “If people read the morning 
papers going to work in the morning, why 
don’t they all read afternoon papers on 
the way home?”* 

Accent on News. These laments strike 
no nearer the heart of New York's news- 
paper problem than Broker Manno’s state- 


ment that seven newspapers are more 
than New York will support. For not 
even seven newspapers may be enough 


for a city with a potential metropolitan- 
area readership exceeding 9,000,0c0. This 
possibility has occurred to New York 
Times Publisher Orvil Dryfoos, although 
he puts it another way. “We're success- 
ful,” said he, “because of the emphasis we 
put on the first syllable in the word ‘news- 
paper.’ There is ample room for serious 
treatment regardless of the time of day— 
including the afternoon. Papers that don’t 
supply news will be in difficulty.” In New 
York, papers that don’t supply news are 
already in difficulty. 


* Elsewhere, thanks to home 
read afternoon papers. In 16 of the nation’s 25 


largest 


delivery, they 


cities, evening newspaper circulation 


exceeds morning circulation 
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EDUCATION 


Natural Resources 


Nearness to the huge Mesabi iron-ore 
range and Midwestern grain fields has 
made Duluth, the western terminus of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, one of the busiest 
ports in the U.S. But Duluth (pop. 106,- 
Soo) has another asset, which is making 
its own unique contribution to the growth 
of the thriving city: four big scholarship 
funds, including two in operation for the 
first time this year, They have raised the 
educational level of its high school sys- 
tem, and will support 286 Minnesota stu- 
dents on college scholarships this year, of 
whom all but 72 are graduates of Duluth 
high schools. Says Principal George Del 
Daedo of Denfeld High: “Students have 
a greater incentive, and there is a new re- 
pect for those doing well academically.” 

The four funds are valued together at 
$3,000,000. They are: 

@ James Wright Hunt's $1,000,000 trust, 
set up in 1949 at the death of the shy 
Quaker attorney and amateur bird watch- 
er whose fortune began when land he ac- 
cepted as a legal fee later turned out to 
hold rich iron-ore deposits. 

@ Businessman (real estate, mining, in- 
vestments) Marshall W. Alworth’s 
$1,000,000 memorial to his parents, 
limited to students majoring in mathe- 
matics, engineering, the physical sciences, 
and medicine, which has aided a total of 
270 students in twelve years, including 
some whose grants them through 
eight years of schooling. 

@ The John C. Dwan Educational Foun- 
dation, founded this year by the widow of 
a local attorney and director of the Min- 
nesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. who 
left an estate of $22,579,000. 

@ The Soneson scholarships, established 
last year in the will of Mrs. Anna Soneson 
Rahn to honor her first husband, who ran 
a chain of auto-parts stores. The grants, 
limited to Protestant graduates of Du- 
luth’s public high schools, will pay half 
the expenses for pupils of outstanding 
character and leadership whose grades 
alone do not stamp them as brilliant. 
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Brown Brothers 


Forp 


From great wealth, great retribution. 


Foundations of Learning 


What will be the retribution of the 
wealthy individual | for his support of 
general education)? 1) The peopling of 
his neighborhood with honest, useful and 
enlightened citizens. 2) When his own 
descendants become poor, which they gen- 
erally do within three generations, their 
children will be educated by the then 
rich . . . and thus give them a chance of 
rising again. 

—Thomas Jefferson 
in a letter to Joseph Cabell, 1818 

Well before the birth of the Republic, 
wealthy individuals gave generously to 
public education. This week, for reasons 
that probably are closer to Jefferson's 
first retribution than to his second, a 
trio of privately endowed charitable trusts 
continued the tradition. 

The Ford Foundation gave $1,330,000 
toward meeting a growing public menace 
that former Harvard President James B. 
Conant recently called “social dynamite” : 
the high school “drop-outs,” who this 
year numbered goo,o00, during the next 
decade may total 7,500,000. Out of school 
and out of work, such teen-agers (mainly 
in slum areas, many Negro migrants from 
the South) become a drug on the increas- 
ing skilled-labor market (compared with 
the national unemployment rate of 6.8%, 
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DututH, MINN. 
Amid the ore and grain, a new respect for learning. 
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the rate for youths 16 and 17 is 18.4%), 
prone to both crime and violence. Says 
Conant: “The building up of a mass of 
unemployed and frustrated Negro youth 
in congested areas of a city is a social 
phenomenon that may be compared to the 
piling up of inflammable materials in an 
empty building in a city block. Possibili- 
ties for trouble—indeed, possibilities of 
disaster—are surely there.” 

Mobilizing to meet the threat, the Ford 
Foundation donated $190,000 to the Na- 
tional Education Association to set up a 
national clearinghouse that will advise 
local schools and community agencies on 
specific ways to catch drop-outs before 
they trip (work-study programs, im- 
proved counseling, intensive reading 
courses), gather exact statistics on the 
drop-out rate (now reportedly 40% na- 
tionally and 60-80% in blighted urban 
areas), and help unemployed kids find 
jobs. 

To head the centralized agency, the 
foundation picked able, imaginative Dan- 
icl Schreiber, 51, who showed that demor- 
alized, bored Manhattan slum pupils ea 
gerly looked toward higher educational 
horizons when and if they got the chance 
(Time, Oct. 12, 1959). Said Schreiber, 
who now leaves his job as head of New 
York’s “Higher Horizons” program: 
“These are the future goon squads for 
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How can you 
keep accidents 
from happening 
on a job like this? 


Wausau Story 


by ARTHUR L. RIEMER, Chairman of the Board 


Wisconsin Bridge and Iron Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


“Steel girders 60 feet 
long and weighing 29 
tons apiece are hoisted 
4 floors high by a guy 
derrick. Up there our men are 
perched on the top of columns. They 
guide the girder into place and 
swiftly rivet it. 

““That’s typical of our work in 
erecting the steel framework for the 
new addition to the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal Building. Remember too that 
many men are working close by...our 
own men as well as those employed 
by the other contractors on this job. 

“Can you prevent accidents here? 





Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


PIONEER UNDERWRITER Of WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION INSURANCE IN AMERICA 
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“We do. And I give a great deal of 
credit to our insurance carrier, 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau. 

“Employers Mutuals has a service 
structure strong as steel itself. Their 
safety experts analyze the job before 
we start it to find where and how 
accidents can happen. Then they 
help us set up the necessary safety 
precautions. 

“Our company is not alone in real- 
izing the importance of dealing with 
the right insurance carrier. Five 
Employers Mutuals’ policyholders, 
including the Milwaukee Journal 
itself, are involved in this one job.” 





Mr. Riemer’s son, Arthur (left), is presi- 
dent of Wisconsin Bridge and Iron. He 
shares his father’s concern for the safety 
of their 400 employees. Ed Baxa, 
Employers Mutuals Safety Engineer, 
visits the job often. 


* * * 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau has 138 
offices throughout the country to provide 
prompt and thorough service for policy- 
holders. We write all forms of fire, group 
health and accident, and casualty insur- 
ance (including automobile). We are one 
of the largest and most experienced 
underwriters in the field of workmen’s 
compensation. Consult your telephone 
directory for your nearest Employers 
Mutuals representative or write us in 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 


FOR 50 YEARS 


y people to do 
Fan 
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any subversive willing to pay them.” 

NEW YORK CITY'S Ford’s additional grants of $1,140,000 

2 p will go to continue projects in the de- 

A Jit new tarry hie in thinly yeas pressed neighborhoods of Detroit, Phila- 
a oa FC delphia and St. Louis (special tutorial 
work, cultural-enrichment trips to mu- 
seums, theaters), for support of a private 
community group in Richmond, Calif., 
aimed chiefly at a recent wave of South- 
ern Negro arrivals, and for a job-school 
experiment in New York City under which 
potential drop-outs will attend classes and 
work in a city agency on alternate weeks. 
The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, challenging the official educational 
myth that a child is not physically able 
to read until the age of 64 (when his 
eyes suddenly can focus on letter shapes 
the theory goes), granted $61,900 to the 
Denver school system to pursue a unique 
program that teaches parents to teach 
their preschool tots how to read. The 
reading technique, originally developed 
- for use in Denver kindergartens, was de- 
"3 vised by Dr. Paul McKee and Miss M. 
= Lucile Harrison, both professors of ele- 


Rates from Fourteen Dollars for single rooms; from Eighteen Dollars for twin-bedded rooms mentary education at Colorado State Col- 





lege, relies on a system of phonics based 


A Renaissance of the Arts of Hospitality on the sound of initial consonants to help 

a child associate words he knows orally 

the x | with the way the words look on a page. 
| (“Listen as I say the names of these 

[ I MEM. Li OF NEW YORK things: mitten, man. They start the same 


way. Put these tw icture cards in this 
EAST 51ST STREET AT LEXINGTON AVENUE PLAZA 2-7000 ay. Put these two picture « 


Re box because their names begin alike.” ) 
sen n r * 1? P ele 
Robert Huyot, Vice President & General Manage A pilot weekly TV series explaining the 


LOEW'S HOTELS, INC. © PRESTON ROBERT TISCH, PRESIDENT » C. C. PHILIPPE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT | NeW technique was watched last year by 
3,000 to 4,000 Denver parents. Said Dr. 
Arthur R. Olson, administrative director 
of the city’s elementary schools: “Parents 
became stimulated by turning teaching 
into a game and satisfied at being able to 
contribute to their child’s education; it 
more than compensated for their effort.” 

The system faces its first real test this 
fall when preschoolers entering kinder- 
garten will be given a special test to find 
out how much they have learned. But so 
encouraged is Olson that he has already 
planned for a beginning reading program 
in September for at least one kinder- 
garten class in each of Denver's go ele- 


Boi : j mentary schools. 
- The Avalon Foundation, founded in 
; i” 1940 by Mrs, Ailsa Mellon Bruce, daugh- 


ter of Aluminum Tycoon Andrew W. 
Triple-Action Powder 


Mellon* and ex-wife of U.S. Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James's David K. E, 
SOOTHES IT AWAY 
PAINLESSLY! 


Bruce, gave $500,000 to endow a new 
@ Frees feet from itch and pain. 


chair in the history of science at Yale. 
The Avalon Foundation has made grants 
Medication quickly helps 
heal raw cracks. 


Athletes Foot 
VICTIMS! 







totaling more than $25 million since its 
founding, including 500,000 to Man- 
hattan’s Lincoln Center and $1,100,000 to 
all 86 U.S. medical schools to supplement 
scholarship funds. 





Don’t burn open cracks or raw itching 
skin with painful liquids. Soothe away 
athletes foot torment with cool, 


%* Whose A. W. Mellon Educational and Chari- 
tab} 


: ly to found Washington’s National Gallery of 
Quinsana Powder. Itch stops. Cracks Rs ian spy epee ee 





e Trust has given away $157.8 million most 








rs and to educational and civic rebuilding 

8 Destroys athletes foot fungus heal. Quinsana helps stop Spread of projects concentrated in Pittsburgh during the 
: athletes foot fast, blocks its return last three decades. Among the various family 
painlessly—never burns : ; a : 
itiadd Heenan ~ when used regularly. Kills odor- trusts blooded by Andrew W. Mellon, the larg- 

. daily foot care causing bacteria, too. So get new, cool est Son Paul's Old Dominion Foundation, 

: (wa) which $ giver yore than $22 llion to his 

© Blocks return of athletes foot. QUINSANA by MENNEN © as ited 
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THE INVENTION THAT ‘MADE NO SENSE’ 


Mark Twain was asked to finance 
a new invention. He refused 


He had lost several fortunes backing 





silly contrivances.” So Alexan 
Graham Bell left... with the telephone! 


Doubt, skepticism, memory of past failure 





... these sometimes cloud our view of 

the future. We see so much more clearly 
through the lens of an open mind. 
Development of the /ong-distance natural gas pipeline 
brought to America a great natural resource, once 
unavailable. Our 12,800-mile system, for example, delivers 


nature's finest fuel to utilities serving homes and industries 
in 24 states...more than half the nation's population, 


TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


FROM NATURAL GAS AND OIL...HEAT, POWER, PETROCHEMICALS THAT MEAN EVER WIDER SERVICE TO MAN 





HEADQUARTERS 


Compony + Tenneco Corporation + Tenneco Oil Company + Tenne hemico mpany « Tennessee Life ance F » AFFILIATE; Petto-Tex Chemica 





Corporation 


SPORT 


Nijinsky at the Net 

Despite his stocky football player's 
build, pugnacious Chuck McKinley 
danced, pranced and pirouetted around 
Wimbledon’s center court last week like a 
souped-up Nijinsky. The gallery loved it. 
What had been shaping up as the dullest 
Wimbledon tournament of the century 
was suddenly infused with zest and excite- 
ment. and the credit belonged entirely to 
the 20-year-old. 5-ft. 8-in., 165-lb. dyna- 
mo from St. Louis. “Chunky Chuck looks 
like a rock but moves like a dragonfly.” 
said a British newsman. Marveled the 
London Times: “He plays most of the 
time with both feet off the ground.” 

Seeded a lowly eighth in what amounts 
to the world championship of amateur 
tennis. McKinley was considered Ameri- 
ca’s sole hope to capture its first men’s 
title in six years—and a forlorn hope at 
best. The last of the U.S. women was 
eliminated by the quarter-finals and, in a 
rare all-British final, dogged Angela Mor- 
timer, 29, who has been after the title 
for nine years, edged towering (6 ft.) 
Christine Truman, 20, 4-6, 6-4, 7-5. But 
before long, McKinley, his thick thighs 
churning madly and his heavy torso twist- 
ing to reach impossible shots, made the 
gallery take notice of the Yanks. 

In the quarter-finals, gyrating like a 
pinwheel, the Missouri Missile trounced 
Britain’s Bobby Wilson, who earlier had 
upset top-seeded Neale Fraser of Austra- 
lia. Said a shaken Wilson: “I have never 
played such a fantastically fast man.” 
In the semifinals, McKinley overwhelmed 
Britain’s Mike Sangster 6-4, 6-4, 8-6, thus 
becoming the first American to gain the 
finals since Tony Trabert in 1955. 








UPI 


U.S.’s McKINLey 
The rock that moves like a dragonfly. 
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PALMER AT St. ANDREWS 
Watch the birdie. 


But McKinley was not yet ready for 
Australia’s canny, flame-haired Rod (“The 
Rocket") Laver, 22, seeded second. Laver 
was in danger of becoming Wimbledon’s 
perennial bridesmaid: two years ago he 
lost the final to Peru's flashy Alex Olmedo, 
now a pro; last year Fraser beat him. This 
time Laver made it, and in only 55 min- 
utes. With the score tied 3-3 in the first 
set, Laver broke through McKinley's serv- 
ice, won nine out of the next ten games 
for a commanding 6-3, 6-1 lead. He let up 
briefly in the third set, but with the score 
tied at 4-4, again broke McKinley's serv- 
ice and went on to clinch the title, 6-4. 

Interpreting the victory as a sure sign 
that Laver had finally come of age, experts 
hurried to install him as the early favorite 
in the U.S. singles championships at For- 
est Hills in September. But they kept a 
sharp eye on Chuck McKinley, whose 
fiery spirit and hustling game could make 
him unbeatable when he reaches maturity. 


Bluidy Magic Lantern 

“Get oot o' there wi’ yer bluidy magic 
lantern,” thundered Scotland's late golfing 
great, Andra Kirkaldy, when a cameraman 
dared set foot on the sacred Old Course 
at St. Andrews at the turn of the century. 
Had Kirkaldy been around St. Andrews 
last week, he probably would have heaved 
his clubs into the North Sea. Heavy trac- 
tors trundled television cameras, cables 
and lights all over the course. Cameramen 
swarmed over roughs and fairways, tech- 
nicians and officials thronged the greens 
and close to 5,000 Scots followed the pro- 
ceedings with alternating amusement and 
dismay. For an 18-hole golf match be- 
tween two of the world’s best—Arnold 
Palmer of Latrobe, Pa., and Gary Player 
of South Africa—it was a whale of a 
Hollywood mob scene. 

The American Broadcasting Co. set up 
the scene for its Wide World of Sports 
series, offering a “$10,coo winner-take- 


all” prize. For nine sweaty hours, Palmer 
and Player, warming up for the rorst 
British Open at Birkdale this week, inched 
over the 6,936-yd. course, waiting for the 
lumbering tractors to haul the bluidy 
magic lanterns into position. Gibed The 
Scotsman; “A funeral procession could 
have given today’s affair a start and a 
beating.” 

But for all the video-idiocy of the 
match, it was well worth watching. With 
a double score to settle—his loss to Play- 
er in the Masters last April and_ his 
frustrating performance over St. Andrews 
in the 1960 British Open, when he lost by 
a stroke—Palmer blazed out the kind of 





Derek Bayes 


AusTRALIA’s LAVER 
The bridesmaid that caught the cup. 
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arent 


New York Daily News 


Wuitey at WorK 
More like a Thunderbird. 


game that made him the top moneymaker 
in golf history last year (with $80,738). 
He fired the first nine holes in par 36, 
came home with a whirlwind 34. After a 
birdie on the 16th, he blasted an eagle 
three on his jinx hole, the 17th, which he 
three-putted three times last year. He 
birdied the last hole, finished five strokes 
ahead of Player. Though the match added 
$10,000 to his jingling till, Palmer still 
remained second to Player in official 1961 
earnings, $55,539.23 to $54,283.93, because 
the Professional Golfers’ Association does 
not recognize the prize. 


That '61 Ford 


Eyes fixed on the ground and thick 
arms hanging limp at his sides, he stepped 
from the mound and shuffled toward the 
shadowed dugout, looking for all the world 
like a dejected pitcher who had just been 
shelled out of a crucial game. Only when 
his teammates swarmed about to pat his 
back and the Independence Day crowd of 
74,246 at Yankee Stadium* cut loose with 
a tumultuous roar did a faint grin flicker 
across the lips of Edward (“Whitey”) 
Ford, the New York Yankees’ crafty 
southpaw pitcher. Whitey Ford had just 
won his ninth straight game and lifted the 
Yankees into first place in the American 
League—for at least a few hours—by 
setting down the Detroit Tigers, 6-2. 

Win or lose, Whitey Ford takes his 
baseball with the same deliberate, almost 
insolent coolness. Says he: “I don’t fool 
around when it comes to pitching.” 
Rounding out an even decade as a Yankee 
regular, Ford is on the way to his best 
year. He has a dazzling 16-2 record that 
has accounted for nearly one-third of his 
team's victories. He leads the league with 


* Biggest in 14 years at the stadium, outdraw- 
ing the entire National League for that day by 
8,112 and New York’s two race tracks, Aque- 
duct and Roosevelt, by 5,126. 
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122 strikeouts, owns the highest lifetime 
won-lost percentage among all active 
major-league pitchers (149-61 for .710) 
and the lowest earned-run average, with 
2.74. Yet for all these flashy figures, 
Whitey Ford until this season seemed 
often to fall short of his promise. 

Tiger by the Tail. Born in a Manhattan 
tenement district and raised in Queens, 
Ford burst upon the Yankees in the mid- 
dle of the 1950 season, a brash 21-year- 
old with strawberry-blond hair, flashing 
blue eyes and an asphalt-seasoned sense 
of humor. He had tried out four years 
earlier as a first baseman and, after being 
told that he was too scrawny, turned to 
pitching in a tough sandlot club until a 
record of more than 20 wins earned him 
a $7,000 bonus to play Class C ball for 
the Yankees. As a rookie he had a 9-1 
record, won the final game of the World 
Series against Philadelphia in 1950. After 
two years in the Army, he returned to an 
18-6 season, went on to become the clutch 
pitcher of the Yankee staff. 

But the Yankee front office often won- 
dered whether it had a tiger by the tail. 
Ford's flip self-confidence and wry, big- 
city wisecracks seemed to annoy the brass- 
hats even more than his winning pleased 
them. “He's one of those typically fresh 
New York kids who aggravate you out of 
sheer contrariness,”’ ex-General Manager 
George Weiss once said. In 1957 he was 
fined $1,000 when he and five teammates 
got into a post-midnight brawl at the 
Copacabana while celebrating ex-Yankee 
infielder Billy Martin’s 29th birthday. 

Gout in his arm has bothered him in- 
termittently, and he punches a bag occa- 
sionally and watches his diet (by stinting 
on meat proteins and fried foods) to 
strengthen his throwing—even while 
working as an off-season customers’ man 
on Wall Street. He has never won 20 
games in a season, partly because the 
Yankees pulled him out of the regular 






































pitching rotation to use him as a “stop- 
per” in the big games. In 1960 he had his 
worst year, 12-9, although he redeemed 
himself with two shutouts against Pitts- 
burgh in the World Series. 

10 Lbs. a Game. The key to Ford's 
record this year is work—lots of it. Before 
the season began, square-jawed, tobacco- 
chewing Manager Ralph Houk asked Ford 
if he wanted to pitch every four days. 
Whitey said he did. “It’s good for him,” 
says Houk. “I just hope it keeps up.” 
Says Whitey, the father of three: “I've 
talked to guys who said when they got to 
be 32 and 33, they had to bear down 
harder. I’m 32.” The big test should come 
in the heat of August. which melts 10 lbs. 
from Ford’s 5-ft. 10-in., 182-lb. frame 
during each game, and could prevent him 
from pitching so often. 

This season’s Ford has so far been any 
thing but aggravating to the Yanke 
After an opening-day 6-0 loss to Minne- 
sota, he won six straight. Boston stopped 
him, 2-1, on May 29 but since then he 
has won ten straight. 

Before the season is over, Ford hopes 
to overcome two bugbears. One is the 
elusive 20-game mark, which he missed 
by a hair in 1956. “Sure I'd like to win 
20,” says Ford, “if only to stop everybody 
from talking about it.’ He would also like 
to do well in an All-Star game. In five 
previous appearances, he staggered to an 
o-2 record and a ghastly earned-run aver- 
age of 10.00. This week, when National 
Leaguers face the ‘61 Ford in San Fran- 
cisco for the first All-Star game, they will 
see the same broad-shouldered, chunky 
lines as last year. But when Whitey Ford 
cranks up and kicks out his right foot in 
the easy, flowing motion that American 
Leaguers have learned to respect, he aims 
to prove that the performance of this 
year’s model is vastly improved. 


Year of the Homer (Contd.) 


“Ruth’s record is forever safe... it can 
never be taken from him,” barked Cleve- 
land Manager Jimmie Dykes last week. 
But Dykes’s dictum was beginning to 
sound like wishful thinking. Minutes after 
he spoke, New York Yankee Rightfielder 
Roger Maris whacked his 32nd home run, 
thus zoomed 18 games ahead of Babe 
Ruth’s pace in 1927, the year he reached 
his record 60. 

Maris, with four round-trippers in six 
days, was only one of a crowd: St. Louis 
Cardinal First Baseman Bill White, Bos- 
ton Red Sox Catcher Jim Pagliaroni, New 
York Yankee Catcher Elston Howard also 
belted four apiece. Slender Milwaukee 
Rightfielder Hank Aaron topped them all 
with five in six days. Baltimore Oriole 
First Sacker Jim Gentile poked only two, 
but both came with the bases full; with 
the season only half gone, Gentile thus 
tied the American League record of four 
grand slams in a full season, one away 
from the major league mark of five set by 
Chicago Cub Shortstop Ernie Banks. In 
six days, sluggers batted out 131 home 
runs, sending big league totals to 1.443 
for the season—close to 200 ahead of last 
year, with two more teams in competition. 


S. 
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MAY 19, 1950... 


A slow, chilling drizzle falls on 
* the city. Streets glisten. In 

supermarkets, Friday night 
shoppers fill their baskets for the week- 
end. On the waterfront, stevedores work 
late to load ammunition aboard an out- 
bound freighter. One heartbeat later — 
at 7:26 p.m. — 467 tons of explosives 
erupt with megaton might in South 
Amboy, New Jersey! 

Within two hours, agents and person- 
nel of Royal-Globe Insurance Com- 
panies were at the scene handling 
losses of stricken policyholders. And 


Casualty + Fire + Marine + Surety 





when final damage was established, 
Royal-Globe companies paid a substan- 
tial portion of the total loss. 

With an outstanding record dating 
back to 1845, Royal-Globe is one of the 
largest and most respected insurance 
institutions in the world. In the United 
States alone, Royal-Globe has 175 field 
offices and 18,000 agents, all eminently 
qualified to write insurance for every 
type of risk. For intelligent protection, 
you would do well to see the independ- 
ent agent who repre- 
sents Royal-Globe. 


150 William Street, New York 38, New York 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. © ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY © GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY © QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
WEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY © AMERICAN AND FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY © THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. © THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
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GROPIUS’ ATHENS EMBASSY 


Everybody's Baby 

Speaking in New Orleans in 1959, Ar- 
chitect Walter Gropius, then 76, sadly 
noted: “I have been ‘nobody's baby’ dur- 
ing just those years of middle life which 
normally bring a man to the apex of his 
career, when seed sown earlier should have 
come to fruition.” True enough, the man 
who in 1919 founded the Bauhaus, and 
who later transformed Harvard's Gradu- 
ate School of Design into one of the 
finest architectural schools in the U.S., 
had been asked to build comparatively 
little. But for once in his life, Walter 
Gropius turned out to be a poor prophet. 

Last week contractors all over the world 
were preparing bids for the $80 million 
Baghdad University designed by Gropius 
and his partners in The Architects Col- 
laborative in Cambridge, Mass. For West 
Berlin, T.A.C. had plans for a huge hous- 
ing project (40,880 people) with shopping 
center and school. In Boston there will 
be the T.A.C.-designed $25 million Fed- 
eral Building. In Athens 300 U.S. em- 
bassy staffmen were settling into their 
new columned building on Vassilissis Sofi- 
as Street. All in all, it seemed as if Walter 
Gropius had become “everybody's baby.” 

The embassy is in itself a triumph of 
architectural diplomacy—a subtle blend- 
ing of Bauhaus-style innovation with local 
tradition. It is three stories high, the 
top two of which are supported by col- 
umns at the center and suspended from 
roof girders at the outside. The visible 
columns are sheathed in the same Pen- 
telic marble used on the Parthenon, and 
in time they will take on the Parthenon's 
golden tint. A blue ceramic screen en- 
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COLUMNS TO GLOW LIKE THE PARTHENON 


closes the ground floor, and the whole 
structure is built around a square inner 
courtyard much as were the houses of 
ancient Athens, thus combining dignity 
and friendliness, classic elegance and a 
certain modern informality. 

There is about Gropius himself a cer- 
tain serenity these days. ‘My reputation,” 
he says with frankness but not vanity, 
“has penetrated through. Now these 
things come to me.” Next month the 
city of Frankfurt will award him its 
coveted Goethe Prize, which it has given 
to Thomas Mann, Albert Schweitzer and 
Sigmund Freud. Next fall the Duke of 
Edinburgh will present Gropius with the 
gold medal of Britain’s Royal Society of 
Arts. Will Gropius have time next month 
to attend the formal opening of the em- 
bassy in Athens? “No. I don’t think 
I can make it. I’m too busy,” says the old 
architect with just the trace of a smile. 


Most Tender Pity 


The late Bernard Berenson had nothing 
but affection for the work the 15th 
century Italian Artist Carlo Crivelli. But 
when B. B. came to write his authorita- 
tive studies of Italian Renaissance paint- 
ers, he felt obliged to leave Crivelli out. 
Though the artist was the contemporary 
of Giovanni Bellini, Mantegna and Piero 
della Francesca, he remained, in Beren- 
son's opinion, essentially an exponent of 
the Late Gothic spirit—superb in his way, 
but “the product of stationary, if not 
reactionary, conditions.” Last week So 
works by Crivelli and his followers were 
shown in the Doges’ Palace of Venice in 
an exhibition designed to remove the stig- 
ma from Crivelli. The works, many of 
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them panels from polyptychs that have 
not been seen as a whole for generations, 
come from scores of U.S. and European 
museums and churches—a sumptuous 
splurge of color surpassed by no other 
exhibition put on this summer. 

Carlo Crivelli bounds into history with 
an entry in the ledger of the Venetian 
court, which on March 7, 1457, fined him 
200 lire and sentenced him to six months 
in prison, The sentence was not particu- 
larly harsh, for Crivelli, it seems, had 
abducted a married lady named Tarsia 
and kept her hidden in his brother's house 
for The court records refer to 
him as a painter, and historians think that 
he may have been about at the time. 
But aside from this adventure in “abduc- 
tion, adultery and concubinage,” the few 
scraps known about Crivelli indicate a 
perfectly respectable life. 

The Loner. Son of a painter, Crivelli 
studied under the Paduan master Fran- 
cesco Squarcione, who also taught Andrea 
Mantegna, Squarcione was a perfectionist 
who made his pupils spend day after day 
copying veined marble and Roman 
bronzes, the more intricate the better. 
Their paintings were fastidious, and their 
surfaces glowed like enamel. Crivelli never 
lost his sternly disciplined technique or 
his ability to make a canvas sparkle as if 
he had been working, not with brush and 
paint, but with gold and jewels. 

They were attributes prized by his con- 
temporaries. Prince Ferdinand of Capua, 
for instance, made Crivelli a knight, and 
in his later years Crivelli proudly signed 
his paintings with his Latin title “Miles.” 
But essentially, he was a loner. Though he 
had lived in Venice, he spent most of his 
life in the hilly region called The Marches 
on the Adriatic. There he worked alone, 
perfecting a style that has intrigued and 
puzzled critics ever since. 

Wild Gentleness. On the surface, his 
Mary Magdalene (see overleaf) seductive 
though she may be, seems an excessive dis- 
play of virtuosity, as stilted and brittle 
as a piece of porcelain. But there is noth- 
ing static about the Massa Fermana polyp- 
tych. From the wild gentleness of John 
the Baptist the virile saintliness 
the great Pope (sometimes identified as 
Gregory, sometimes as Sylvester) to the 
sweet composure the Madonna, the 
emotions change, though so subtly and 
silently as to be almost imperceptible. 
Crivelli’s paintings, said Berenson him- 
self, are “full of the deepest contrition, 
most tender pity, and mystical devotion 
. . « He takes rank with the most genuine 
artists of all times and countries, and 
does not weary even when ‘great masters’ 
grow tedious.” 


The Olde & the Newe 


It has long been the practice of wealthy 
U.S. museums and collectors to buy his- 
toric European buildings, then transport 
them beam and brick across the Atlantic. 
Last week the process was somewhat re- 
versed; in Great Britain an American 
museum was open near the Regency resort 
town of Bath. Its purpose: to show the 
British just how their cousins lived from 
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CARLO CRIVELLI’S polyptych, dated 1468, shows Madonna flanked 
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Derek Bayes 
BatH’s McCaLLuM IN AMERICAN MUSEUM 
The ignorance was quite amazing. 


the landing of the Mayflower to the be- 
ginning of the present century. 

Bath’s American Museum is a project 
born of pique. For years the museum's 
founders—British-born Antique Dealer 
John Judkyn and Manhattan Psychiatrist 
Dallas Pratt—have been spending sum- 
mers in Britain, and each year found the 
British as dense about the U.S. the 
year before. In 1956 Pratt set up the 
Halcyon Foundation to endow a museum, 
and Judkyn found the site. It was Bath's 
Claverton Manor, designed by George 
IV’s architect, Sir Jeffry Wyatville. 

Once inside the museum, the visitor 

leaves Olde England behind and steps in- 
to the Newe. From Wrentham, Mass., the 
museum brought a 17th century “keeping 
room,” with furniture owned by Peregrine 
White, who was born on the Mayflower. 
Beyond that room is an 18th century 
staircase with its handy “valuables bag” 
a homespun linen sack into which valua- 
bles could be thrown and. in case of fire 
hurled out the window. Next come two 
connecting rooms from a house in Lee, 
N.H.—a kitchen-living room and a “born- 
ing” or “measles” room with a tiny cradle. 
From then on, the Americans began to 
indulge themselves. An 1825 Greek Re- 
vival room from Manhattan is as elegant 
as Claverton Manor itself. On the other 
hand, the museum offers a country store 
with period posters (“SOCIAL DANCE,” 
“auCTION!!") and gingerbread. 

To keep shop, Founders Judkyn and 
Pratt picked Ian McCallum, then execu- 
tive editor of Britain’s Architectural Re- 
view, and debonair Briton who is fasci- 
nated by American architecture both good 
and bad. Says Curator McCallum: 
“There is a quite amazing ignorance 
which exists in Britain of America’s cul- 
tural past—and present, for that matter.” 
He thinks that the museum, by putting 
“history into the fourth dimension in a 
way that films and even books can’t do,” 
may shed some light. 
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50 POPULAR? 


Just this, every drop in Grant’s bottle is 8 years 
old, whereas Scotch that does not carry an age on 
the label need not be more than 4 years old. For 
mellowness, it's the age that counts. 


Grant's Scotch is sold all over the world— 
the finest whisky Scotland produces. 
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AROUND 
THE WORLD IN 
80 DAYS 


ON THE FABULOUS NEW FLAGSHIP 


ROTTERDAM 


THE CRUISE DELUXE 
FROM NEW YORK JANUARY 25, 1962 
ATES FROM $2700 





SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE LUCKIEST $7 
| EVER SPENT 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


Not long ago I picked up my first copy 
of The Wall Street Journal. I expected 
dull reading. Imagine my surprise when 
I found some of the best articles I'd ever 
read! 

I sent for a Trial Subscription. For the 
first time in my life I began to under- 
stand why some men get ahead while 
others stay behind. I read about new in- 
ventions, new industries and new ways 
of increasing my income. Also I got ideas 
on what to do to reduce living expenses 
and taxes. My Trial Subscription to The 
Journal cost me $7. It was the luckiest 
$7 I ever spent. It has put me hundreds 
of dollars ahead already, 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy 
delivery to you anywhere in the US., 
The Journal is printed daily in seven 
cities from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N. ¥. 1M 7-14 
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The Girl with Veins of Fire 


“That girl had very strong thoughts of 
sex, but I’m just sexless, I guess.” 

So, last week, in self-deprecation, spoke 
the sexiest Salome since red-haired Ljuba 
Welitch. The occasion was a new produc- 
tion of the Strauss opera at Spoleto, Italy, 
the musical festival that draws some 120,- 
ooo tourists each summer. Singing the 
role of “that girl’—described in Oscar 
Wilde’s play as having “veins filled with 
fire’—was a fine new Negro soprano: 
Virginia-born Margaret Tynes. 

When Strauss’s shocker, with its vio- 
lent, passionate score and its scenes of 
perverted eroticism, first burst on the 
public consciousness in 1905, it scared the 
censors out of their frock coats and or- 
chestras half out of their pits. The one- 
act opera was banned in Berlin, Vienna, 
London and New York. Even Soprano 
Marie Wittich, who appeared in the title 
role at the world premiére in Dresden, 
threatened for a time to withdraw because 
“Iam a decent woman.” 

Cannibalistic Sex Kitten. As portrayed 
by Soprano Tynes, Strauss’s 16-year-old 
heroine seemed not so much indecent as 








7 John Ross 
MArGaARET TYNES AS SALOME 


Trousers full of May bugs. 


psychopathic—a kind of cannibalistic sex 
kitten. Moving about the stage with cat- 
like grace, her rich, ringing voice zooming 
with ease through the high, precarious 
lines, Tynes was by turns willful, vindic- 
tive, enraged. Dressed in a gold leotard, 
she moved with such sinuous authority 
through the notorious Dance of the Seven 
Veils (which most sopranos manage to 
make about as seductive as a mazurka) 
that some critics could not decide wheth- 
er she was more gifted as singer or dancer. 
And in her final scene, in which she kissed 
and fondled the lips of John the Baptist’s 
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severed head while murmuring “I have 
kissed your mouth, Jokanaan. Perhaps it 
was the taste of love,” she evoked with 
authority the mood of mingled horror, 
fascination and fear that Strauss was after. 

Tynes’s fine performance got strong 
backing from other American singers, par- 
ticularly Mezzo-Soprano Lili Chookasian, 
35. a voice teacher from Northwestern 
University, and Negro Tenor George Shir- 
ley, 27. Conductor Thomas Schippers 
handled Strauss’s surging score with such 
brilliant control that he might even have 
satisfied the composer's father, who mut- 
tered when he heard Salome: “O God, 
what nervous music! It is exactly as if 
one had one’s trousers full of May bugs.” 

On Her Knees. Soprano Tynes, 20, 
flew to New York last spring from Milan, 
where she was studying voice, to audition 
for Schippers. After listening to her and 
looking at her small, shapely figure 
(“Rarely,” wrote an Italian critic, “have 
we seen a physique so perfectly adapted 
to the role’), Schippers announced; “This 
is Salome.” The daughter of a clergyman, 
Tynes studied at Juilliard, sang with the 
New York City Opera and on television 
before settling in Italy. For a while, the 
idea of playing Salome disturbed her. 
Even after the opening night performance, 
she knelt down in her dressing room 
and prayed for five minutes, “explaining 
to the Lord that I didn’t really want to 
make love to John the Baptist’s head. It 
was just part of the opera.” 


Calvin in the Woods 


Playing in a cocktail lounge in Detroit 
not long ago, Jazz Pianist Calvin Jackson 
was asked by a couple of well-oiled ring- 
siders what he was trying to say. Take 
Laura, said Calvin; “Musically you can 
put her anyplace you want to—in the 
woods, at sea. in a bar, in the Village or in 
Soho. I'll show you.” When he had played 
through Laura once, one ringsider turned 
to the other. “By damn,” he said, “she's 
in the woods.” 

If Laura can truly be put in the woods 
—that is, played as a kind of jazz pasto- 
rale—Calvin Jackson is the man to do it. 
More than just a highly accomplished 
pianist, he has the ability to ring intricate 
changes on familiar themes, evoke images 
of startling clarity, be congenial with both 
jazz and classics. Although much admired 
by jazzmen, he has remained largely un- 
known to the public. But last week Pian- 
ist-Arranger Jackson was finally coming 
into his own. His album of Jazz Variations 
on Movie Themes was a surprise hit with 
disk jockeys. He was busy scoring a new 
movie, planning new album material, and 
preparing the Gershwin Concerto in F 
for eleven concerts with the Hollywood 
Symphony. “When you talk about him,” 
said Saxman Benny Carter, “you gotta be 
well versed in superlatives.” 

As Tense as a Comic. Negro Pianist 
Jackson’s greatest strength is an orderly, 
disciplined mind and a keen sense of form. 
While many a jazz musician thinks only 





a few bars ahead while improvising, Jack- 
son envisions a whole piece in his head. 
Seated at the piano, he looks elegantly 
relaxed—but is usually as tense as a night- 
club comic building for a saving laugh. 
Jackson's playing has the facile quality of 
an André Previn, but with it a far more 
propulsive drive. An Art Tatum-ish right 
hand embroiders the melody, and the 


George Jermon 
PIANIST CALVIN JACKSON 


Hands full of humor. 


tempo is always subject to change. Some- 
times Jackson opens with eloquent slow- 
ness, then double-times the theme with 
marvelous results. Or he may start with a 
rocking jazz attack and shift to concert- 
style piano. 

His music is full of humor: perhaps a 
razz-ma-tazz counterpoint to a rather sol- 
emn theme or quotes from other tunes 
slipped in slyly. A favorite Jackson trick 
is to imitate—without breaking stride— 
the style of such pianists as Erroll Garner, 
George Shearing or Oscar Peterson. “I can 
talk to Pete Rugolo in his métier,” says 
he, “or to Count Basie in his or to Len- 
ny Bernstein. Maybe not to Lawrence 
Whelp.” 

Slowed on the Circuit. Jackson’s facili- 
ty is the result of a schooling unusual in 
jazz—13 years of private study in piano 
and theory as a youngster in Philadelphia, 
followed by four years at Juilliard and ad- 
ditional work at New York University. 
For five years, Jackson scored musicals for 
M-G-M, finally quit over the limitations 
of the job. Jackson, now 42, was slowed 
up on the club circuit because, says a 
friend, using Hollywood’s favorite word, 
he had “too much musical integrity.” He 
was also inclined, when cocktail conversa- 
tion annoyed him, to slam the keyboard 
and announce: “I can’t insult that lovely 
tune.” For a time he wavered between 
jazz and a classical career, but eventually 
made up his mind that he would rather 
“classicize jazz than jazzicize the classics.” 
With him, it hardly makes any difference. 
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ONLY NATURE GOES US ONE BETTER...IN DESIGN 


Nature is ingenious. Consider the snowflake: close up, it’s a masterpiece of design. And because design is a 
major factor when you move close up to packaging that makes people buy, KVP Sutherland maintains an 
award-winning staff of package designers that is among the nation’s finest. We’d welcome a chance to take a 
“designing” look at your product, your problem: to find, perhaps, a better way to combine protection and 
convenience with packaging designed to move people. 


AND FOR THE HOUSEWIFE...KVP® Freezer Papers » KVP Shelf Papers « KVP Baking Cups « Purity® Cups « Purity Plates + Bake-a-Pie™™. Plates 
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KVP SUTHERLAND PAPER COMPANY * KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN © 18 plants in the United States and Canada to serve you 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





BROADWAY 
Record Lady 


Five years, four Elizas and three Hig- 
ginses ago.* My Fair Lady opened in 
New York. This week the show passed 
Oklahoma's record of 2,212 performances 
to become the longest run musical in 
Broadway history. It is still remarkably 
crisp, thanks to production assistants, who 
appear regularly in the audience, advise 
cast and crew when the show lags. Di- 
rector Moss Hart himself rehearses every 
major cast change, and Authors Lerner 
and Loewe check in occasionally. Lady 
has, to date, taken in some $50.2 million 

$18 million on Broadway, $15.7 million 
from the traveling national company, 
$16.5 million from foreign productions. 
But there are still worlds to conquer. Al- 
though My Fair Lady’s performance rec- 
ord will be up to Abie’s /rish Rose in just 
14 weeks, it will not pass Tobacco Road 
until November 1963, or Life with Father 
until January 1964. 


MOVIES ABROAD 


The Locationers 

Hollywood has hung out a sign: va- 
cancy. The old local custom of film 
making has all but disappeared, and a 
swarm of travelers in MarcoPolaroid sun- 
glasses have gone off to wander the earth 
seeking low overhead and finding high 


* Julie Andrews, Sally Ann Howes, Pamela 
Charles, now Margot Moser; Rex Harrison, 
Edward Mulhare, now Michael Allinson. 





BUCHHOLZ IN BERLIN 
The Brandenburg Gate moved to Munich. 
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adventure. Both U.S. and European com- 
panies are working on location everywhere 
from the Middle East to the Greater An- 
tilles. If the final results may often seem 
dull as Hoboken on the screen, there is 
plenty of color in the making of the films. 
Current examples: 

@ Filming One, Two, Three, an East- 
West satire set in West Berlin and based 
on a comedy by the late Ferenc Molnar, 
Director Billy Wilder sent Horst Buch- 
holz, who plays an East German motor- 
cycle bum, past the Brandenburg Gate 
with a balloon on his exhaust pipe. It 
inflated, as the script ordered—displaying 
the words RUSSKI GO HOME. Out came a 
platoon of People’s Police, plus a Russian 
official who was not amused. Retreating 
from the row that followed, Wilder moved 
to Munich, where he is finishing the film 
beside an enormous reproduction of the 
Brandenburg Gate. 

G The Mediterranean isn’t the English 
Channel and Corsica isn't Normandy, but 
Darryl Zanuck has been making sequences 
for The Longest Day, his re-creation of 
D-day, near a beige and white Corsican 
fishing village. Zanuck needed the U.S. 
Navy, and the only fleet the Pentagon 
had available for him was the Sixth. 
which is supposed to stay in the Medi- 
terranean. Undaunted, Zanuck’s special- 
effects technicians smoked out the high 
Corsican hills, beclouded the cobalt air, 
and hosed down the white beaches so the 
sand would look dark and Norman. A 


sign went up warning local nudists to head ° 


for the interior; then 1,200 U.S. marines, 
dressed in Army uniforms, hit the beach, 
wading and crawling past plastic obstacles 
and plastic corpses. 

@ At Jebel Tubeiq in the Jordanian des- 
ert, Sam Spiegel’s Lawrence of Arabia 
company (with Peter O'Toole as Law- 
rence, Alec Guinness as Feisal) set up its 
camp under towering red dunes, 150 miles 
from the nearest oasis. Kerosene trucks 
brought water at a cost of about $3 a 
gallon, and Spiegel nearly turned into a 
pillar of salt when he learned that truck 
drivers were stopping en route to take 
showers. Then a couple of hundred Bed- 
ouins showed up one night, circled the 
camp, rattled their pots and pans and 
cried: “We are your guests.” The law of 
the desert says that water must be shared, 
and that forced Abou Ben Spiegel out of 
Jebel Tubeiq. Recently at El Jafr, the 
company has moved prudently from water 
hole to water hole, will soon reach Petra, 
where, according to local legend, Moses 
struck the rock that gushed water. 

@ On Vieques, an island nine miles off 
the east coast of Puerto Rico, Director 
Peter Brook is doing a film version of 
William Golding’s superb novel, Lord of 
the Flies, in which 30 boys, aged six to 
twelve, are stranded on a desert island 
without any adults. They elect a leader, 
explore the island, go fishing, and things 
move along at a Disneying pace for a 
while—until gradually the veneer of civi- 








“LAWRENCE” IN JORDAN 
The producer nearly turned to salt. 


lization begins to peel away and the boys 
revert to barbarism. All the boy actors in 
the cast are nonprofessional; they will be 
on Vieques Island until mid-August, and 
Director Brook’s No. 1 problem is to pre- 
vent off-camera the occurrence of what 
he is trying to re-create on film. The boys 
who live in an old pineapple-processing 
factory they call Fliesville, have already 
formed their own film production com- 
pany—with a Brownie camera—to do a 
mystery called Something Queer in the 
Warehouse. They also have their own 
newspaper, called War, in which they re- 
port such Fliesville events as a 50-ft.-high 
rocket shot, after which a lizard walked 
away from the nose cone intact. Brook 
may not be as lucky as the lizard. 


THEATER ABROAD 


Oh Tennessee, Poor Tennessee 
Kopit's Hung You in the Closet 
And Won't You Be Mad 


The marquees of Broadway may soon 
have to be enlarged until they stretch out 
over the Hudson River and poke the New 
Jersey Palisades; for a new American 
playwright is about to arrive, and his 
considerable ability is exceeded only by 
the length of his titles. At 24, Arthur L. 
Kopit is scarcely out of Harvard, but he 
has already shaped his talents on a series 
of campus productions that included How 
Sweet the Wine and How Dark the Color, 
To Dwell in a Palace of Strangers, Sing 
to Me Through Open Windows, and On 
the Runway of Life You Never Know 
What's Coming Off Next. Last week in 
London, preparing for its presentation 





next fall in Manhattan, Kopit’s s SLDrO- 
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Have a good time this summer . 














We hope every trip you make on the 
highways is a picnic all the way. 
But if trouble should strike, the 
chances are—and we are proud of this— 
that a professional truck driver 
will be first to offer help. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 
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N (QW! you can 


buy a new 


CESSNA 
for only STA) 


down-including 
free flying lessons 


FORCOMPLETE DETAILS, call your 
Cessna dealer. (See Yellow Pages.) 
He'll make it easy for you to’ 
buy any of the 13 new Cessna 
models. For example, you can buy 
a 2-place Cessna 150 for $750 
down ...or a 4-place Cessna 172 
for just $995 down. 


LEARN TO FLY FREE when you buy 
any Cessna. There's a flight-train- 
ing plan to fit your schedule. Most 
popular (at small additional cost) 
is the plan by which you can learn 
to fly while you make business trips. 


Call your nearby Cessna dealer 
now—or for further information, 
write: CESSNA Aircraft Co., Dept. 
TN, Wichita, Kansas. 





THIRTEEN BUSINESS AIRCRAFT... 
ONE FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 
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fessional production reached the stage 
Oh Dad, Poor Dad, Mamma’s Hung You 
in the Closet and I’m Feeling So Sad. 

What is remarkable is that Writer 
Kopit, after using up so much creative 
energy on his titles, had something left 
over for the plays themselves. Oh Dad, 
Poor Dad, described in undergraduate 
fashion by the playwright himself as “a 
tragifarce in a bastard 
tradition,” shows influences in 
every scene—from strong, cynical gusts 
of Jean Anouilh, Marcel Aymé and Jean 
Giraudoux down to weak, cynical under- 
tones of Elizabeth Taylor He's dead. 
Listen to me. I'm alive.” It is a spoof 
of everything from waltzing toreadors to 
Williams; and like the char- 
acters of Williams’ The Rose Tattoo, 
Kopit’s people are named with florid sym- 
bolism—Madame _ Rosepettle Rosalie 
Commodore Roseabove, Rosalinda the 
Fish—but without even the simplest clue 
to the possible significance of all the roses. 
Yet the sum of all this is more than de- 
rivative lampoon and parody. Full of pri- 
mary humor and insight, it is cohesively 
and originally a comic play. 

Measuring Yachts. The plot, florid and 
foolish by turns, concerns Madame Rose- 
pettle and her young son (Andrew Ray), 
moneyed travelers who ply the inter- 
national circuit from hotel to hotel, tak- 
ing with them the stuffed remains of 
Mr. Rosepettle. A sort of Auntie Maim 
Madame Rosepettle also has a cat-eating 
piranha fish, a couple of man-eating plants 
and a psychopathic hobby: she stalks lov- 
ers on the beaches at night and kicks sand 
into their faces. She keeps her son locked 
away from the world to guarantee his 
presence when she finally decides the di- 
rection in which his future greatness lies. 
Her own occupation is measuring yachts 
and she takes a lover who has a particu- 
larly impressive craft, only to spurn him 
with the philosophy that “life, Mr. Rose- 
is a husband hanging from a hook 
in the closet.” The husband's corpse, in 
the end, falls out of the closet and across 
the bed where young Jonathan Rosepettle 
is strangling a seductive baby sitter. 

That it all adds up exquisitely to noth- 
ing is not the failure but rather the point 
of the play, which suffers in its London 
production from the heavy approach of 
Director Frank Corsaro, who emphasizes 
the sinister at the expense of the humor- 
ously macabre. In her first stage appear- 
ance after a dozen years of teaching, Stella 
Adler didn’t seem quite ready for Madame 
Rosepettle. However, the Times conceded 
that the play was “hilarious.” and the 
Daily Mail Kopit He 
like an angel or, to be more precise, like 
a mischievous cherub who has just had a 
highly diverting season in hell and is dy- 
ing to tell all about it. 

Electrical Circuit. Whether he is de- 
scribing a character who is “ugly as a 
humid day” or a place that is “humming 
with imbeciles.”” Arthur Kopit is indeed 
a writer, and the appeal of his work is 
in the cutting edge of authenticity with 
which he hacks his way through phony 
jungles. Personally soft-spoken and com- 


pseudoc lassical 
French 


Tennessee 


above 


said of writes 





n Clifton 

PLAYWRIGHT Kopit 
An angel after a season in hell. 
pletely unaffected, Kopit is the son of 
a jewelry salesman, grew up in Law- 
rence, Long Island. At Harvard on a 
scholarship, he majored in engineering 
and learned his playwrighting in the Dun- 
ster House Drama Workshop. If his ma- 
terial is bizarre, it is designed with the 
practical precision of a simple electrical 
circuit. He may or may not 
first-rate playwright, but he is already one 
of the theater's better critics. Meanwhile 
if New Yorkers were 
Broadway theater managers already head- 
ing toward the Hudson bearing armfuls of 
giant letters, it only meant that on the 
runway of life they seem to sense what's 
coming olf next. 


TELEVISION 


become a 


startled to see 


Peace 

Television's machine-tailored personali- 
ties are generally easy to replace, but 
when Dave Garroway resigned from To- 
day last May, NBC faced one of those 
crises that keep TV executives afloat in 
martinis. Where could the network find 
another fellow with all the father owl 
appearance of Garroway and his special 
air of wisdom? The network did not try 
instead delivered an intelligent surprise 
last week by replacing Garroway not with 
a “personality” but with a topnotch news- 
man, NBC's choice is John Chancellor 
who has spent his career in the NBC news 
department, has recently been the 
work's bureau chief in Moscow and is at 
least as well informed on most subjects 
as Garroway. 

Although NBC pointed out that the 
Today show will continue to have its tra- 
ditional varied balance of breakfast mat- 
ter, the choice reflects the network's grow- 
ing emphasis on news and public affairs. 
After an apprenticeship on the Chicago 


net- 
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Richard Hackett at work in the Standard Oil station he runs in Kalamazoo, Mich. 


“T always said ‘No to life insurance 


.. until a MONY man showed me how it would help send all 4 children to college” 


come, and—specially—sending our four 
kids to college 
“As for MONY, I think they're a fine com- 


pany. And I've been interested in their ads 


**When you have a wife 
and four youngsters, 
run a business and own 
a home, you're a good 


Mutual Of New York, 
Dept. T-761 
Broadway at 55th St., 
New York 19, NY 





iy Prospect for life insur 
: ance men. I talked with 
Richard Hacketttaikst themall right, but always 
oeer with Don Charnley wound up saying ‘No!’ 
“But when MONY’s Don Charnley came 
along, he made a full analysis of my needs 
and objectives. And he showed me how 
MONY policies could help meet them if 
something happened to me. Like protect- 
ing the mortgage, leaving my wife an in- 





though I never thought I'd be in one 
You can say I'm as glad to be associated 
with MONY as I am with Standard Oil.” 
There are MONY men like Don almost 
everywhere. They'll be glad to help you 
work out a plan just for you. And if you'd 
like more information about life insur- 
ance fundamentals, mail coupon at right. 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Of New York, New York, N. Y. 


of Life Insurance.” 


Maura 0- New York 


LIFE, HEALTH, GROUP INSURANCE, PENSION PLANS—SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND IN CANADA 
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Averaging 5,000 
miles per month, 
Salesman Fredrick 
WwW. M achon, of 
Niles, Cal., re- 
quires a hardy and 
economical car. He 
just ended a 30-day 
trip through Latin America in his 
1960 Rambler American “without 
the slightest mechanical or engineer- 
ing failure." He writes: 


“ALMOST IMPASSABLE ROADS 
—YET NOT EVEN A SQUEAK” 


"Our trip took us over 
‘roads' strewn with rough 
rocks and boulders. We had 
to ford small creeks and 
culverts, sometimes had to 
and 
always with dust and flying 
gravel. Some of the roads 
were almost impassable, yet 
we got back to our country 
with not even a squeak. 

I have over 53,000 miles on 
the Rambler now. Outlay 
for repairs: none. My 
congratulations to you and 
your automobile." 


Fredrick W. Machon 


detour via creek beds, 


Rattle-Free Single-Unit Construction 
—pioneered by American Motors 
over 21 years ago—means the body 
and frame t 
are welded x 
together to 
form 
st FOnger, 
safer, 
quieter unit, — £5 - 
It obsoletes the old bolted. -toget ther 
body and frame method many other 
cars still use. 


oe 
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is your worries, not your cash. 
When traveling at home or abroad, carry 


REPUBLIC 
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es CHECKS 
REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK of DALLAS 
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NBC’s JoHN CHANCELLOR 
A new tomorrow for Today. 


Sun-Times, University of Illinois Grad- 
uate Chancellor, now 33, joined NBC news 
in 1950, went around Chicago in a mobile 
unit painted like a police car and equipped 
with a flashing red light and siren. He 
chased cop calls, once sprawled on the 
pavement and narrated a gunfight with 
bullets whanging overhead, also covered 
an oil refinery fire, continuing his broad- 
cast even while running through falling 
debris, although his voice went up about 
seven octaves en route. 

Assigned to tht Democratic campaign 
of 1956, Chancellor was so impressive 
that Adlai Stevenson offered him a job on 
his projected White House press staff. At 
Little Rock in 1957, he won the further 
respect of writing reporters—who deplore 
most TV newsmen—with his candid and 
unmincing coverage, his use of the TV 
camera to help find sense rather than 
sensationalism. Called home to help on 
election night last November, Chancellor 
was given the Midwest desk, outdid Hunt- 
ley and Brinkley in sagacity, and was one 
of the few commentators who kept say- 
ing all night long that the result would 
be close. 

Abroad, Chancellor covered a variety 
of stories, from Princess Margaret's wed- 
ding in London to Francis Gary Powers 
trial in Moscow. Called back to New 
York last month for a trial run on Today, 
he impressed NBC executives with his 
wit and his range of interest. 

After. almost two years of 
Today show will be a “live” show again 
when Chancellor takes over next week, 
since Chancellor wants to “mobilize the 
show so we can cover news stories as fast 
as possible.” He goes on hopefully: “I 
want to try and start a kind of new wave 
of U.S. television. When they called me 
back to cover election night last fall, I 
got a chance after two years away to 
see U.S. television again. It needs some 
changes, and I hope I can make them.’ 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Sammy Davis Jr., 35, super- 
charged Negro entertainer, and May 
Britt, 25, Swedish-born cinemactress (The 
Blue Angel): their first child, a daughter; 
in Hollywood. 





Born. To Peter Lawford, 35. known 
as “Peter Pentagon” to his colleagues in 
Hollywood's Clan, and Patricia Kennedy 
Lawford, 37, sister of the President: their 
fourth child, third daughter; in Santa 
Monica, Calif. 


Born. To Edmund Sixtus Muskie. 47. 
Maine’s first popularly elected Democratic 
U.S. Senator and previously its first Cath- 


olic Governor, and Jane Frances Gray 
Muskie, 34. Republican-bred former 
Down East dress-shop clerk: their fifth 


child, second son; in Washington. 

Married. Jason Robards Jr., 39, Broad- 
way luminary of Toys in the Attic and 
The Disenchanted; and Cinemactress 
Lauren (The Big Sleep, Key Largo) Ba- 
call, 36, widow of Humphrey Bogart; he 
for the third time, she for the second; in 
Ensenada, Mexico, after being balked by 
legal (among them: lack of 
Bogie’s death certificate) on a seven-week 
hotel-hop of London, Paris, Vienna and 
Las Vegas. 


obstacles 


Died. Ernest 
Nobel-prizewinning novelist; 
hand (shotgun); in Ketchum, 
Books ). 


Miller Hemingway, 61 
by his own 
Idaho ( see 


Died. 
Parisian-born 
tured (“I cashed in on my 
iconoclast and virulent anti-Semite whose 
deafening, nightmarish and slang-ridden 
novels, Journey to the End of the Night 
and Death on the Installment Plan, set 
the salons aboil before his conviction 
(later rescinded) as a World War II col- 
laborator with the Nazis; of a stroke; 
Meudon, France. 


Died. Pola Gauguin, 77, last survivor 
of the impassioned postimpressionist’s five 
legitimate children (at least one illegiti- 
mate child still lives in Tahiti), better 
known for a Maugham-correcting biog- 
raphy of his defecting pére (My Father, 
Paul Gauguin) than for his Scandinavian 
art criticism, architecture and painting; 
of a heart attack; in Copenhagen. 


Louis-Ferdinand Céline, 67, 
novelist-physician, a tor- 
neuroses") 


Died. James Amory Sullivan, 88, archi- 
tect and painter who expatriated himself 
to Europe for 30 years to restore the 
works of the Renaissance, then chucked 
it all in 1950 to lead a party of seven 
other reluctant socialites on an abortive, 
civilization-fleeing cruise to the Windward 
Islands; of a heart attack, in Winchendon, 
Mass. Proclaimed Sullivan, as the schoon- 
er Blue Goose glided into the horizon: 
“We're fed up [with society]. We are 
tired of pretense and the false way of 
life.” The idyl lasted six months, 
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No more drip, drip, drip! The secret? Water itself. This Crane faucet with unique Dial-ese 
control will not leak or drip. And here’s why. Crane designed it on an entirely new principle. Unlike most faucets 
you must force shut against the flow of water, this works with water pressure. The greater the pressure, the tighter 
it closes. It will not stain tubs, sinks or basins. Or keep you awake. Or waste water. Or need tearing apart to 
replace a washer. s# From a faucet for your bathroom to gigantic valves for industry, Crane ingenuity is ever at 
work creating better controls for anything that flows. It also brings you the most modern ideas in winter warmth, 
summer cooling, year-round bathroom luxury. Crane has a flair for precision beyond ordinary standards. It makes 4 
satisfaction certain. Insist on it. Count on it. Crane Co., New York 22, N. Y. and Crane Ltd., Montreal, Que. 


AT THE 
HEART 
OF HOME AND 
INDUSTRY 


@ CRANE 
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VALVES AND PIPING 
ELECTRONIC CONTROLS 
PLUMBING 
HEATING « AIR CONDITIONING 
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THE PLAIN FACTS ABOUT OFFICE COPIERS 


If you’ve seen many ads on office 
found the 


claims confusing. “Copies for just 


copiers, you may have 
pennies.” “Only 1¢ a copy for sup- 
plies.”” What are the facts? 

The plain fact is that most copy- 
ing methods involve a cost of 4¢ to 
10*¢ a copy. 


Only two methods do the job fora 


CLEARLY, YOUR CHOICE 1S 
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R YOUR 


PENNIES 


penny (materials cost, letter-size 
copies). With the first you pay a heavy 
price to lease or amortize the machines. 


The second is the diazo process, the method 


you use with a Bruning copier. 


Your own comparisons will show 
you—for speed, appearance, cost-per- 
copy—Bruning is your clear choice. 
The more so if you make copies in 





Ask 
it longest: architects, draftsmen, 


volume. those who’ve done 
accountants. They’ve bought more 
Bruning machines than any other. 
Before you invest in an office copier, 
why not get all the facts? Write for 
the free color brochure, “The Plain 
Facts About. Office Copiers.” There 


you'll see the evidence— 


Charles Bruning Co., Inc 


Mount Prospect, Illinois 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
A Certain Caution 


Despite assurances from the economists 
that a new boom is coming, many a U.S. 
businessman last week could not conquer 
an uneasy hunch that for a while yet U.S. 
prosperity would be a kind of austere 
affluence. In a panel discussion of the 
business outlook sponsored by the First 
National Bank of Chicago, President 
Ralph Lazarus of Federated Department 
Stores predicted that steadily rising per- 
sonal income would continue to improve 
retail sales, but added: “We sub- 
stantial growth, but not a sharp, runaway 
boom.” President Robert S. Ingersoll of 
Borg-Warner Corp. looked for only a 
“gradual and minimal” upturn in durable 
goods. And Chairman James Price of Na- 
tional Homes Corp. wrapped his gloom in 
jargon: “Commercial construction, in our 
opinion, is enjoying what appears to be a 
terminal bulge in the current cycle. More 
and more cities have built their way into 
surplus office space.” 

Though the stock market is no longer as 
faithful a mirror of the total economy as 
it once was, it inevitably reflected some of 
the caution. While the Dow-Jones index 
of blue chip industrials last.week inched 
back toward its alltime high of 706, many 
of the highly speculative “glamour” or 
“futuristic” issues stood far below their 
recent giddy peaks. Some had been selling 


toresee 
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at 100 or more times earnings. For one 
list of ten selected glamour stocks* (see 
chart), the fall-off since May amounted 
to nearly 18%. 

Red Ink. Warnings to small investors 
against heedless speculation, delivered by 
New York Stock Exchange President 
Keith Funston and others, have had some 
effect. But the disappointing performayce 
of the growth-stock companies probably 


did as much as anything to deglamorize 


them. Many just did not live up to their 
great (but exaggerated) pront expecta- 
tions. Transitron, which made debut 


last year and quickly scaled to 60, is now 
down to 24 because 1960's black ink has 
turned to red. Pale profits in vending 
machines have sent Vendo down more 
than 50% from March’s peak of 773, 
while the earnings pinch has also clipped 
Polaroid, Fairchild Camera, Bell & How- 
ell and Universal Match. 

Some of the growth spectaculars had 
run into competition. The transistor field 
has become crowded, and price cutting is 
rampant—with the result that early start- 
ing Texas Instruments is off more than 
100 from its May 1960 peak of 2564, 
while Thompson Ramo-Wooldridge has 
slumped from last February's 823 to 57. 
Farrington Manufacturing, whichclimbed 
to 57 on the merits of its optical scanner, 
is down to 13 now that competitors have 
similar machines. By contrast, companies 
that are well diversified or solidly back- 
logged with defense contracts are holding 
up well. Litton Industries is close to its 
historic high at 134, as is Beckman In- 
struments at 1313. Avco last week hit 
an alltime peak of 23}. 

Blue Chips. Investors are switching 
into the stocks of well-seasoned compa- 
nies that tend to grow in step with the 
economy. Many of these business-cycle 
stocks went unnoticed during the “glam- 
our’ boom and some are still underpriced. 
In fact 5s“ of the stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange are selling below 
their April 1956 levels, though the Dow- 
Jones has advanced 170 points since then. 

Wall Street’s current caution is thus 
selective and its general mood optimistic. 
“In the next six months or a year,” says 
top Securities Analyst Edmund Tabell of 
Walston & Co.. “the market will move 
higher under entirely new leaders. These 
will be the glamour stocks of five years 
ago—chemicals, paper, aluminum, rub- 
ber.” Says Bruce Dorman, research di- 
rector for Reynolds & Co. in San Fran- 
cisco “Copper issues have been very big, 
and machinery, steels and chemicals are 
all doing well.” Nor are all the profession- 
als ready even to write off the 
glamour i y if the econo- 
mists should prove right about a coming 
nationwide boom. 
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ABC Vending, American Machine & Foundry, 


American Photocopy, Avnet, Brunswick, Fair- 
child Camera, Perkin-Elmer, Revlon, Varian, 
Vendo. 


RAILROADS 


No Haven 

“In a way,” sighed silver-maned Boston 
Lawyer George Alpert, 63. last week, “the 
campaign that I have been conducting for 
the past five years is a crusade. I have 
learned to my sorrow that the road of the 
crusader is not exactly a path of roses.” 
No one else thought that “crusader” was 
the appropriate word for Alpert, as he 
announced that the New York, New Ha- 
ven & Hartford Railroad. of which he has 
been president since 1956, was filing for 
reorganization under Section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act. 

Short Hauls, Long Debts. The New 
Haven’s dubious distinction is to rank as 
the greatest commuter carrier among 
interstate railroads; it draws 33% of its 
revenue from passengers (v. the New 
York Central's 9°), loses upwards of 
$6,000,000 on them every year, 
phy also hurts. A short-haul line, the New 
Haven meanders through 1,762 miles of 
a New England that has been losing many 
of its industries to the low-wage 
South. Furthermore. trucks have proven 
faster and more flexible to service the new 
lighter industries of New England. Re- 
sult: the New Haven's freight revenues 
have been falling steadily, are off some 
13% so far this year. 

But trouble is an old story on the New 
Haven. The line went into Section 77 
bankruptcy in 1935 and was still heavy 


Geogra- 


base 


with Depression-incurred debt when it 
emerged in 1947. At the throttle then was 
ironhanded Frederic C. Dumaine, who 


had a simple method of cutting costs: he 
sacked the bulk of top-salaried employees 





Ben Martin 
ALPERT 
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End of the li 
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—which left the New Haven with a chron- 
ic shortage of competent executives. In 
1954, after a debilitating proxy war, ram- 
bunctious Patrick B. McGinnis came in 
as president; he spent millions to develop 
futuristic trains and passed out lavish div- 
idends on New Haven preferred stock. 
When McGinnis departed for the Boston 
& Maine, he left to his successor and one- 
time ally, George Alpert. a long-term debt 
of $200 million. 

A Federal Case. “Alpert has been ac- 
cused of far more incompetence than he 
deserves,” says one of Wall Street's lead- 
ing railroad analysts. “Very few men 
could have done a better job, given the 
circumstances.” 

At first, up-from-the-roundhouse rail- 
roaders grumbled that Lawyer Alpert did 
not know a trestle from a tort—but none 
could question his zeal. Repeatedly, Al- 
pert has argued that 1) commuter travel 
is necessary, 2) the commuters cannot be 
expected to bear all the costs of the rail 
service they require and 3) somebody has 
to pay for it. 

George Alpert thought that the govern- 
ment should be that somebody. While 
Alpert pleaded his case, he increased com- 
muter fares by a jarring 874%%—which 
only drove away more commuters and 
further diminished New Haven revenues. 


PERSONAL FILE 


As the line sank deeper into debt, main- 
tenance and repairs were neglected. 

Last Lurch. Last year the New Haven 
rolled $14.5 million into the red. In one 
final lurch toward solvency, Alpert per- 
suaded the Governors of New York, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
to push through tax reductions totaling 
$6,000,000 on New Haven property. He 
hoped to save another $6,000,000 by 
economies in labor and management and 
bysrepeal of the 10% federal excise tax. 
But the state tax reductions did not go 
into effect until a fortnight ago, the fed- 
eral tax was not repealed, and the labor- 
management savings never came about. 

In desperation, the New Haven ap- 
pealed for a $5,500,000 emergency loan 
from the Office of Civil and Defense Mo- 
bilization on the ground that the line's 
survival was essential to the defense of 
the nation. Last week, when OCDM 
turned down the New Haven, George Al- 
pert came to the end of the line. 

For the second time in 26 years, the 
U.S. District Court in New Haven took 
charge of the railroad. Federal Judge 
Robert P. Anderson was empowered to 
name trustees to operate the road. It 
was unlikely that Alpert would be among 
them. Alpert openly doubted that com- 
muter service could be continued beyond 
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@ “We are able to do things better with our own hands.” With 
these nationalistic words, Brazilian Financier Celso Rocha Mi- 
randa, 43, took control of Panair do Brasil away from Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways. Though Pan Am retained its 30% holdings 
in Panair, Miranda bought up the other 70%, mostly from 
Panair’s Brazilian directors, for an estimated $5,000,000. A 
self-made millionaire—he is Brazil’s biggest insurance broker— 
elegant Celso Rocha Miranda has ordered eight French Cara- 
velle medium-range jets to put his new enterprise on a com- 
petitive footing with rival Brazilian airlines Varig and Real. 


© Opening contract talks with American Motors Corp. last week, 
United Auto Workers President Walter Reuther pointedly said: 
“We are happy to upgrade you to membership in the Big Four.” 
A.M.C.’s Labor Relations Vice President Edward L. Cushman, 
47, Was properly grateful to be ranked alongside General Motors, 
Ford and Chrysler, but equally insistent that independent-minded 
American Motors has no intention of being lumped with the other 
auto companies in a pattern settlement. Cushman, a cigar-smoking 
ex-professor of public administration at Detroit's Wayne Univer- 
sity, was equally complimentary before both sides got down to 
hard bargaining. Said he: “The union’s approach this year—saying 
‘Here are the problems, let’s talk them over’—is the most con- 
structive approach it has ever taken.” 


© The restless force that has steered Montecatini, Italy’s giant 
chemical company, away from minerals and into a worldwide 
petrochemical operation is supplied by its big (200 Ibs.), back- 
thumping managing director, Piero Giustiniani, 61. Last week, to 
expand its toehold in the U.S. chemical market, Montecatini 
bought for an estimated $5.7 million a 4% interest in New Jer- 
sey’s Minerals and Chemicals-Philipp Corp. As part of the deal— 
which is designed to produce transatlantic cooperation in mining, 
manufacturing and merchandising—Giustiniani got a seat on the 
Minerals and Chemicals board. Somewhat ruefully, Italian col- 
leagues predict that American directors will find simpatico 
Giustiniani’s habit of working 13 hours a day. 







this month without emergency Govern- 
ment aid. But nobody really thought that 
ICC would permit the New Haven to 
throw 30,000 more commuters onto the 
overcrowded highways into Manhattan. 
“My first task,” deadpanned Judge An- 
derson, “will be to determine in some 
detail what problems the railroad has.” 
The first problem is that there is only 
$4.300.000 in the New Haven’s till to 
meet a weekly payroll of $1,500,000. The 
second one is that over the next six 
months the New Haven expects to take 
in little more than $9,000,000 to meet 
$33-5 million in expenses and obligations. 
By permitting the New Haven to post- 
pone paying its taxes and its bonded in- 
terest, bankruptcy should get the road 
past its immediate crisis. But bankruptcy 
will not solve the New Haven’s root prob- 
lem—which is to find a way of maintain- 
ing a service that everyone agrees is vital 
and should be put on a businesslike basis. 


PUBLIC POLICY 
End of Reciprocal Trade? 


The keystone of U.S. trade policy since 
1934 has been the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, under the terms of which 
eight successive Administrations have re- 
duced the nation’s tariffs from 184% of 
the total value of imports to only 6%. 
Next June the Reciprocal Trade Act ex- 
pires, and a knee-and-gouge battle over 
its renewal is already looming in Congress. 
The word in Washington is that the Ken- 
nedy Administration is presently minded 
not to try to extend the act. 

Trouble from the South. The act is 
under the sharpest attack from the pro- 
tectionists since World War II. Last week 
18 Senators joined to co-sponsor a bill, 
dropped in the hopper by New Hamp- 
shire’s Republican Styles Bridges, that 
would oblige the President to accept every 
tariff-boosting recommendation put for- 
ward by the U.S. Tariff Commission. 
(Presidents Truman and Eisenhower re- 
jected nearly two-thirds of the commis- 
sion’s proposed tariff increases.) Alarmed, 
New York's Republican Jacob Javits pre- 
pared a counterattack urging the Admin- 
istration to take the initiative in fighting 
to uphold reciprocal trade. 

Paradoxically, the attack on freer trade 
comes at a time when protectionist senti- 
ment in the business community seems to 
be declining. Dun's Review, querying 260 
corporation presidents, reported that near- 
ly 60% of them firmly oppose tariffs. But 
protectionists wield increasing political in- 
fluence. Southern Congressmen who used 
to be major advocates of free trade have 
become increasingly protectionist. The 
cause: the once agrarian South is now 
more interested in building a tariff shel- 
ter over its burgeoning industries than in 
finding overseas markets for its cotton. 

Help from Outside. If the Kennedy 
Administration renounces the Reciprocal 
Trade Act, it must find something better 
that it can put through a reluctant Con- 
gress. President Kennedy is expected 
shortly to appoint as his foreign-trade 
@iviser Howard C. Petersen, 51, vice 
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When planning your estate 


use all the skills 


In cooperation with your lawyer, accountant, and trust 
officer, your New York Life Agent can provide many 
valuable services. 


Conserving your estate to the best advantage requires 
careful planning by a team of experts. Possible tax saving 
agreements as well as the most beneficial means of distrib- 
uting your estate must be thoroughly explored. 

The key man in developing a sound program is your 
lawyer. Only he may give you legal counsel. The special- 
ized advice of your accountant and trust officer can also be 
invaluable. 

An important contribution can be made by your New 
York Life Agent, too. Every estate must have liquid dol- 
lars to meet death costs and preserve estate assets. Life 
insurance makes these liquid dollars available immediately 
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at your service! 


when they are needed. Your New York Life Agent’s skill 
in coordinating insurance with your general estate can 
help make more productive use of all your estate assets. 
His assistance is yours without obligation. 

For information, call your New York Life Agent, or 
write: New York Life Insurance Co., Dept.TI-11, 51 
Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. (In Canada: 443 
University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 
LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance 
Annuities + Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 
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Capitalism is a word that has 
been so widely abused that some- 
times it even seems to be in 
disrepute. But it’s a perfectly re- 
spectable term for a highly desir- 
able state—a state in which, to 
put it simply, every man enjoys 
the fruits of his own labors. And 
this, we submit, is infinitely better 
than a state in which the proceeds 
of everyone’s labors are pooled 
and then doled out in equal por- 
tions to everyone. 


What’s more, capitalism gives 
you the opportunity of investing 
some of the fruits of your labors 
in otber enterprises by owning 
common stock, thus having your 
money earn more money for you. 
That’s a case of eating your cake 
and having it, too. And there’s 
even the further prospect of divi- 
dends a la mode! 


The opportunity of being a cap- 
italist is just as much a part of 
the American way of life as free 
speech and due process of law. 
It's an opportunity that’s open 
to everyone. So far more than 
15,000,000 Americans have taken 
advantage of it. 


How about you? 


Merril Lynch, 
Pierce, 


Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATEO 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
and other principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


143 offices in U. S., Canada, and abroad 
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New lock under construction 
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Being deepened to 


chairman of the free-trading Committee 
for Economic Development and president 
of Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. 
Petersen favors a shift in U.S. empha- 
sis from case-by-case tariff reductions to 
multilateral deals, through which whole 
groups of nations (in particular, the six- 
nation European Common Market) would 
agree to freer trade. Further, he urges that 


| all industrialized nations jointly lower 


their tariffs to permit a greater flow of 
imports from developing nations. The 
question is whether the Administration 
can sell such a policy to Congress and to 
allies—or if it can shift to any new 
policy without losing much that has been 
won in getting reciprocal trade extensions 
through successive Congresses. 


WATERWAYS 


The Unspectacular St. Lawrence 

The St. Lawrence Seaway is an engi- 
neering masterpiece designed to produce 
economic miracles. It hasn’t quite. In the 
confident hope that a deepwater channel 
would churn up an international trading 
boom in the North American heartland, 
Canada and the U.S. sank $442 million 
into the Seaway. Last week, as the Great 
Lakes shipping season approached its 
crest (unaffected by the coastal shipping 
strike), the two-year-old Seaway had lost 
some of its glamour. Says Milwaukee Port 
Director Harry C. Brockel: “It hasn't 
been as spectacular as expected. But then, 
a lot of people were looking for wonders.” 

Though traffic on the St. Lawrence has 
increased 75% since 1958, last year's vol- 
ume was still one-third below the 29 mil- 
lion tons that the Canadian-American 
Joint Tolls Committee originally predicted 
for 1960. Among the reasons why the 1960 
projection proved over-optimistic was a 
20-day longshoremen’s strike at U.S, lake 
ports and a slowdown in ore shipments 
during the recession. But other difficulties 
are more chronic and basic. Some shippers 
complain about slow, costly stevedoring 
at Seaway ports. Others have been dis- 
couraged by erratic shipping schedules and 
by time-consuming accidents and stop- 
pages, notably in the Welland Canal, which 
is the Seaway’s Scylla and Charybdis. 





Modest Rewards. Port cities that set 
their original sights too high are hurting 
now. Cleveland's officials are disappointed 
because the Seaway attracted only 25% 
of the expected new tonnage and not a 
single new industry. Duluth built a new 
$9,000,000 port terminal, and though the 
city’s outgoing shipments have risen, its 
import turnover is off 46% from a year 
ago, Other regional centers profit in some 
ways only to lose in others. Buffalo's 
ocean tonnage has doubled, but its great 
milling business has sagged because Mid- 
west grain carriers now head straight over- 
seas without stopping at Buffalo. Lake 
Erie steelmakers enjoy cheaper ore im- 
ports but suffer stiffer foreign competi- 
tion, because imported steel is cheaper 
when brought in through the St. Lawrence. 

Cities that set modestly realistic goals 
are better off. Milwaukee projected 
500,000 Seaway tons a year by 1965, may 
well hit that total this year, helped by a 
surprising spurt in scrap-metal exports. 
Ports in Canada are also doing handsome- 
ly, partly because railways there are not 
slashing rates selectively to buck the Sea- 
way as U.S. railroads are doing. Hamilton, 
Ont., now the busiest port on the lakes, 
increased its traffic by 600,000 tons last 
year. Montreal went up 300.000 tons, 
Toronto 50,000. 

Potential Gains. U.S. shippers are slow- 
er to switch from time-tried methods of 
transport. Many a Midwestern grain ex- 
porter still prefers to barge his payload 
down the Mississippi to New Orleans, 
where shipping schedules are more regular 
and where the cargo can be put aboard 
60,000-ton vessels that sometimes offer 
cheaper rates than the 15,000-ton ships 
plying the St. Lawrence. U.S. Seaway 
authorities want the Government to pub- 
licize the economic advantages of their 
route, but Congress is wary of favoring 
the waterways over the hard-lobbying rail- 
roads and truckers. 

Odds are that the Seaway in time will 
live up to its promise. Traffic in May 
through the major Montreal—Lake Ontario 
link rose 20%. Farther west, another traf- 
fic increase is expected upon completion 
of the “Connecting Channels” project, 
which will open a 27-ft. waterway through 
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Oleaginousness . . . Gobbledygook . . . 
Existentialism .. . Stultiloquy . . . Pa- 
laestra! Say them to this tape recorder. 
Then backspace and hear how distinctly 
it captures each syllable. 


The Edison Envoy was designed spe- 
cifically for dictation. Its sound system 
speaks clearer than your own voice. The 
tape, a cinch to set up, runs extra slow 
to get more words per inch. And a back- 
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Designed — 


for dictation... 
9 words prove it! 


space button on the microphone will 
play back as much as you want. The 
whole purpose is to make work easy. 


Handsome, compact, and priced far 
below what you'd expect for so fine a 
machine, the Edison Envoy is your 
quickest proof that only an instrument 
designed for the job can handle dicta- 
tion. See Dictating Machines in the 
“yellow pages."" ENVOY BY EDISON 





Thomas A. Edison Indus- 
tries, West Orange, N. J. 
Business recording equip- 
ment: Desk instruments — 
Portables — Tape recorders 
— Centralized systems. 
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IMPORTANT 
EXECUTIVES 


Overlooking lovely Central Park, Essex 
House is New York’s headquarters for top- 
level businessmen. They enjoy its close 
location to business and entertainment 
centers and the new Coliseum. All rooms 
with television and many air-conditioned. 
Single from $16 ¢ Double from $20 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $30 
Chicago—FI nancial 6-2979 
Boston—LI berty 2-2036 
Los Angeles—DU nkirk 8-9094 
Dallas—RI1 verside 7-3610 
Toronto—EM pire 6-3313 
Montreal—VI ctor 2-2969 


ESSEX viii 
4, HOUSE 
ns on.the.park 


Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-Presidem & Managing Dir, 
260 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH - NEW YORK 





The flavor 
lasts 


BOND 
STREET 


Pouch-Pak 


“The news, like a 4 great river, 
gathers its unity((C and strength 









and direction from the tributar- 
ies of seemingly separate 
events. It is TIME’s//) weekly 
purpose not only / I// to follow 
those tributaries ii from their 


sources in the { Vj} past, but to 
show and give “(| them mean- 
ing at their / ( /¢\\ confluence in 


{ 
contemporar) ee history..."’ 


from Ir M Fl Publisher's Letter 







Rich...Moist... 
Mildly Aromatic 
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| the Soo Locks and the Detroit, St. Clair 


and St. Marys rivers. The Seaway should 
benefit ultimately, too, from major new 
iron mines being developed in Labrador 
and from steadily mounting U.S. and 
Canadian exports. Says Chicago Regional 
Port Director Maxim Cohen: “We're just 
a waddling infant. It will probably be 
1965 before we can take off our diapers 
and put on pants.” 


CORPORATIONS 
New Course for Chris-Craft 


How does a company that has grown 
fat with long success recover its youthful 
thrust and vigor? For Chris-Craft Corp.., 
the world’s largest manufacturer of motor- 
boats, the answer to this question was to 
be found last week in boatyards in Michi- 
gan and Florida. There, hidden under 
tarpaulins. lay the sleek 27-ft. aluminum 
cabin cruisers that Chris-Craft plans to 
put on the market next month, as well as 
prototypes of a racy fiber-glass runabout 


that the company may include in_ its 
1962 line. 
In its 39-year existence, Chris-Craft 


has consistently outdistanced its competi- 
tors by combining innovation with crafts- 
manship (Time cover, May 18, 1959). As 
one of the chief instigators. and as the 
prime beneficiary of the U.S. boating 
boom, Chris-Craft has averaged 14% 
growth every year since 1946. But by the 
late 1950s, Chris-Craft, though still on 
top was not in tiptop shape. Run almost 
| singlehanded by Chairman Harsen Smith 
with occasional advice from 53 other 
Smiths, the family-owned corporation was 
in visible danger of losing its position as 
the company that made the right moves 
first. Says one top Chris-Craft executive: 
“We had gotten so we didn’t pay atten- 
tion to the market trends, The philosophy 
was: Let the pioneers get the arrows in 
their behinds.” 

The New Order. The turning point 
for Chris-Craft came in early 1960 when 
Harsen Smith, beset by family disagree- 
ments, sold out for $40 million to NAFI 
Corp., a Wall Street-run venture company 
controlled by famed Yachtsman Cornelius 
Shields, 66, and his investment banker 
brother Paul. To replace Smith as chief 
executive officer, the Shieldses installed 
bluff. chunky President Harry Coll, 
who had been with Chris-Craft since 1939. 

Even before the Shields brothers took 
over, Coll had sent his close friend, Sales 
Vice President Charles R. Burgess, 51, off 
to survey the company’s dealer organiza- 
tion. “Time and again,” recalls Burgess, 
“a dealer would tell me, ‘You're the first 
Chris-Craft s.o.b. that has visited my 
place in 20 years.’ ’’ When the survey was 
done, Coll and Burgess lopped off 180 
nonproductive dealers, assured the re- 
maining 600 that the company was recep- 

| tive to dealer advice on the kind of boats 
that it should build. 

Pile & Picture Windows. Given a free 
hand by the Shields brothers. Coll him- 
self took a pencil to Chris-Craft’s blue- 
prints. A mechanical engineer with a flair 

| for design, he slimmed the bulging bow 


<2? 


52. 





Frank Zogarino 
BoaTMEN Burcess & CoLL 
Staying ahead of the wave. 


line, streamlined the superstructure to 
give the boats a racier silhouette. To 
please lady sailors, he installed molded 
fiber-glass vanities and washbowls in the 
heads, put pile carpets in the cabins, and 
picture windows in the galleys. As a result 
of the new look, Chris-Craft is once again, 
according to Coll, “at least two vears in 
front of its competitors—and I intend to 
keep it there.” 

With a new emphasis on research, Chris- 
Craft is building at its Pompano Beach 
(Fla.) headquarters a $250,000 laboratory 
to evaluate the data it gathers in ocean- 
testing its new models. Chris-Craft en- 
gineers are experimenting with jet engines 
for boats. They are also testing a new 
“outmount” drive unit that combines the 
best features of an inboard engine (lower 
center of gravity, less fuel consumption) 
with the good points of an outboard (the 
drive shaft kicks up if it strikes an ob- 
struction, can be raised for beaching and 
loading aboard a trailer). 

Sails on the Horizon. Though the U.S. 
boating industry is currently in the throes 
of a major shakeout—sales this year are 
25% below the 1960 level—Chris-Craft 
is faring relatively well, Coll expects that 
sales for the fiscal year ending Aug. 31 
will reach $43 million. a decline of 8 
from the previous year. Chris-Craft has 
opened a sales subsidiary in Lausanne, 
Switzerland. With its exports to Europe 
running 56% ahead of last year’s, the 
company plans to set up its own European 
factory, possibly in Italy. 

Under the friendly prodding of expert 
sailor “Corny” Shields, Chris-Craft, which 
has confined itself exclusively to “‘stink- 
pots,”’ is considering going into the sail- 
boat business. The leading U.S. naval 
architects, Sparkman & Stephens, have 
designed for Chris-Craft a 34-ft. fiber- 
glass motor sailer. The new sailboat would 
give Chris-Craft an entry into a market 
even larger than the cabin cruiser trade. 
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Safe... 


good news 
for the 
whole family 


This was an umpire’s decision. But any father 
is always making decisions which vitally affect 
his family’s present and future. For example 
you might decide now to check and make sure 
that your life insurance really fits your family’s 
needs and ambitions. 


Will your life insurance provide, together with 
your other assets, enough income for your wife, 
your children, yourself? Are you sure that your 
regular life insurance, your savings and invest- 
ments, your group insurance, Social Security 
and G.I. insurance are all arranged in the best 
possible way so you and your family will get 
the most benefits? A Connecticut Mutual Life 
man may be able to help you rearrange and 
stretch your present life insurance to provide the 
required amounts of money at the right times. 


After reviewing all your present 
assets you may decide you want | \ 


more life insurance for some | bon 
specific purpose like providing [ what > i 
more income for your family. | d \ 
CML’s booklet, “How Much | ite \ 
and What Kind of Life Insur- =) 


ance Should I Own?”, will help “Sem 
you to answer this question for 

yourself. Your CML man will be happy to 
give you this booklet and show you how it 
applies to your own savings and protection 
needs. Because he can provide from a wide 
range of policies to meet specific situations, 
he can help you get the most for every life 
insurance dollar. He’s a helpful man to talk with 

Dividends* paid to policyholders 
for 115 years 

Owned by its policyholders, CML provides high-quality 
life insurance at low cost and gives personal service 


through more than 300 offices in the United States. 


*Dividend scale for 1961 increased 12'3% over 1960. 


onnecticut Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY « HARTFORD 
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Great 


Moments 


In 
e: i¢ 

Medicine 
On May 7, 1847, some 250 physicians from 22 states 
representing 40 medical societies and 28 colleges— 
met among the museum exhibits of The Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia and formed The 
American Medical Association. The first president, 


Dr. Nathaniel Chapman, was welcomed to office by 
the chairman, Dr. Jonathan Knight. 


This first convention pledged the fledgling organi- 
zation to principles to which it has held ever since: 
insistence upon continuing improvements in the 
quality of medical care and of medical education, 





Founding of The American Medical Association—one of a series 


of original oil paintings commissioned by Parke-Davis 


and upon development of a Code of Ethics which 
benefits both patient and physician. Though some 
of its advances have not been easily won, the AMA 
has come to be recognized as one of the world’s 
important medical organizations. 


Parke-Davis, which was founded as a manufacturer 
of better medicines just 19 years later, in 1866, salutes 
rhe American Medical Association as that organi- 
zation continues to build upon the firm foundation 
of professional and public service envisioned by its 
founders 114 years ago. 


COPYRIGHT 1961—PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Pioneers in better medicines 
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The Hero of the Code 


All stories, if continued far enough, 
end in death, and he is no true story- 
teller who would keep that from you. 

Ernest Hemingway, the storyteller who 
wrote those lines, was brushing his teeth, 
It had been, his wife later recalled, a 
“calm, good-natured” dinner, and she was 
sitting in her bedroom in their house in 
Ketchum, Idaho, when an Italian song she 
had not thought of for years came into 
her mind—Tutti Mi Chiamano Bionda 
(Everybody Tells Me I’m Blonde). Mary 
Hemingway walked across the hall to her 
husband’s room to sing it for him. “I 
said, ‘I have a present for you.’ He lis- 
tened to me, and he finished cleaning his 
teeth to join me in the last line.” 

Next morning, shortly after 7 a.m., a 
pajama-clad Hemingway went downstairs 
and from the gun rack took his favorite 
gun, which, like almost everything he 
owned, was not merely a thing but a 
ceremonial object. A _ twelve-gauge, 
double-barreled shotgun inlaid with silver, 
it had been specially made for Heming- 
way. He put the gun barrel in his mouth 
and pulled both triggers. The blast blew 
his whole head away except for his mouth, 
his chin, and part of his cheeks. 

The small, quiet funeral took place four 
days later in the placid village cemetery of 
Ketchum. To the north, the peaks of the 
rugged Sawtooth Mountains were still 
capped with snow. To the east lay the 
lavish summer greenery of the Wood Riv- 
er Valley. Around the rose-covered coffin 
gathered only about 50 people, mostly 
Idaho neighbors and some of Hemingway's 
always-varied circle of friends—a doctor, 
a rancher, a hotel man, a onetime operator 
of a gymnasium. “O Lord,” prayed Father 
Robert Waldmann, pastor of Our Lady of 
the Snows Catholic Church, “grant to thy 
servant Ernest the remission of his sins. 
Eternal rest grant unto him, O Lord.” 

Brooding Judgment. Mary Hemingway 
kept insisting that, somehow, her hus- 
band’s death had been an accident. Plainly 
it could not have been. Moreover, Hem- 
ingway had been ill and depressed for a 
long time. His blood pressure was high, 
and his doctor suspected incipient diabe- 
tes. His eating and drinking were re- 
stricted—to shrink more than 4o Ibs. from 
the bearlike physique in which he had al- 
ways taken a small boy's pride. Literary 
visitors last winter found Hemingway in- 
articulate and insecure, _ pathetical- 
ly doubting not only his current creative 
powers but the value of all he had ever 
done. In two lengthy stays at the Mayo 
Clinic he got shock treatments for depres- 
sion. Recently, the death of his friend 
Gary Cooper depressed him further. 

Suicide as a way of ending the story of 
a life had been much on his mind. 
Hemingway's physician father, also ill 
with hypertension and diabetes, had died 
by his own hand in 1928. Indeed, Heming- 
way had brooded and passed judgment 
upon it in print. In For Whom the Bell 
Tolls, Robert Jordan thinks about his 
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suicide-father, “that other one that mis- 
used the gun,”’ and calls him a coward. 
Elsewhere, Hemingway suggested that 
there was nothing cowardly in suicide—if 
used to hasten what otherwise might be a 
slow and messy death. Some years ago, 
his mother, as a present, sent him the 
Civil War pistol with which his father 
had shot himself. 

Dr. Hemingstein. There was a world- 
wide seismic shock at Hemingway's death, 


even though for some years younger 


writers had stopped imitating the master 
stylist, and despite the fact that in the 
last two decades, Hemingway had _pro- 
duced only a near parody of himself, 





Jaques—Photo Researchers, Inc 
ErNest HEMINGWAY 
"No remedy for anything in life." 


Across the River and Into the Trees, and 
a small but immutable achievement, The 
Old Man and the Sea. For the rest, the 
legend engulfed the man, and he seemed 
bent on playing the part of a Hemingway 
character. 

From his earliest expatriate days, when 
he knew James Joyce and Gertrude 
Stein at Sylvia Beach’s Paris bookshop, 
Hemingway plainly enjoyed being a celeb- 
rity among celebrities. He went fishing 
with Charles Ritz, the Paris hotel man, 
and considered fighting a duel over Ava 
Gardner, whose honor somebody had in- 
sulted. In Paris he invariably cultivated 
Georges Carpentier, the prizefighter turned 
saloon owner; in New York he befriended 
Restaurateur Toots Shor, and despite an 
often-expressed desire for privacy, went 
on the town with Gossip Columnist 
Leonard Lyons. He not only allowed but 
encouraged the world to turn him into a 
character. He had well-publicized talks 
about child care with Grandmother Mar- 








lene Dietrich (“The Kraut”), jovially 
referred to himself as Doctor Hemingstein 
or Old Ernie Hemorrhoid (“The Poor 
Man's Pyle”), and talked of his literary 
prowess in prizefighting terms: “! trained 
hard and I beat Mr. De Maupassant. 
I've fought two draws with Mr, Stendhal, 
but nobody is going to get me in any 
ring with Mr. Tolstoy unless I’m crazy 
or keep getting better.” 

But all this could not damage the work 
he had already done or lessen his world 
impact, which was, and is, incalculable. 

Stream of Sensuousness. For years 
critics skimmed the dazzling prose surface 
of Hemingway and harped on his tough- 
guy realism. In one of those flat-out 
statements that sometimes herald a major 
critical about-face, at least one U.S. critic, 
North Carolina State’s E. M. Halliday, 
recently called Hemingway essentially a 
philosophical writer. His was, of course, 
never a formal but a sort of visceral phi- 
losophy. But though he was leary of meta- 
physical systems, Hemingway was really 
on a metaphysical quest. Without the 
customary marks of the intellectual, in 
fact often called anti-intellectual, he was 
nevertheless a tenacious observer of the 
crisis in belief and values which is the 
central crisis of Western civilization. 

His philosophy—essentially a profound 
pessimism about the human situation and 
a stoic sense of tragedy—grew out of war. 
Like many a child of the times, he was 
born twice, once in Oak Park, Ill, on 
July 21, 1899, and a second time during 
World War I at Fossalta on the Italian 
Piave on July 8, 1918. At Fossalta, Hem- 
ingway, who had switched from ambu- 
lance driving to join the Italian infantry, 
was so badly wounded in a burst of shell- 
fire that he felt life slip from his body, 
“like you'd pull a silk handkerchief out 
of a pocket by one corner,” and then re- 
turn. He emerged with 237 bits of shrap- 
nel (by his own count), an aluminum 
kneecap, and two Italian decorations. It 
Was at Fossalta that he picked up a fear 
of his own fear and the lifelong need to 
test his courage. 

This experience might not have shaped 
the philosophic attitudes of his works if 
the entire climate of intellectual history 
had not prepared an audience for him. 
The 20th century was primed for a phi- 
losophy of concrete things rather than 
abstract ideas, was ready for a psychology 
of sensations—for the brute fact, the tac- 
tile thrill, the stream of sensuousness that 
inundate the pages of Hemingway. 

As a fledgling writer in Paris, Heming- 
way intuitively felt a double betrayal of 
language and ideals. The first thing the 
Lost Generation lost was its faith in 
words, big words. Says Lieut. Henry, the 
hero of A Farewell to Arms: “I was al- 
ways embarrassed by the words sacred. 
glorious and sacrifice and the expression 
in vain... I had seen nothing sacred 
and the things that were glorious had no 
glory and the sacrifices were like the 
stockyards at Chicago if nothing was done 
with the meat except to bury it.” The big 
words were false, and life itself was “just 
a dirty trick,’ as the dying Catherine 
tells her lover in the same book. Heming- 
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ERNEST AT EIGHT (FAR RIGHT ) 
Father misused the gun; mother sent it to her son. 


way’s image for man’s plight in the uni- 
verse was that of an ant colony on a burn- 
ing log. There was no hope of heaven or 
sustaining faith in God. In the short story 
A Clean, Well-Lighted Place, there is a 
parody of the Lord’s Prayer built on the 
Spanish word nada, meaning nothingness 
(“Our nada who art in nada, nada be thy 
name”). In The Gambler, the Nun, and 
the Radio, the hero narrator decides that 
“bread is the opium of the people.” 

Style for Its Own Sake. The pattern 
of what Alberto Moravia aptly calls Hem- 
ingway'’s “ingenuous nihilism” was early 
set, but even Hemingway could not sus- 
tain himself on nada, or on bread alone. 
If life was a short day’s journey from 
nothingness to nothingness, there still had 
to be some meaning to the “performance 
en route.”” In Hemingway's view, the uni- 
versal moral standard was nonexistent, but 
there were the clique moralities of the 
sportsman or the soldier, or, in his own 
case, the writer. So he invented the Code 
Hero, the code being “what we have in- 
stead of God,” as Lady Brett Ashley puts 
it in The Sun Also Rises. 

The Code Hero is both a little snobbish 
and a little vague, but the test of the code 
is courage, and the essence of the code 
is conduct. Conduct, in Hemingway, is 
sometimes a question ot how one behaves 
honorably toward another man or woman. 
More often, it is a question of how the 
good professional behaves within the rules 
of a game or the limits of a craft. All the 
how-to passages—how to land a fish, how 
to handle guns, how to work with a bull— 
have behind them the professional's pride 
of skill. But the code is never anchored 
to anything except itself; life becomes a 
game of doing things in a certain style 
for the sake of style, a narcissistic ritual— 
which led Hemingway himself not only to 
some mechanical, self-consciously “Hem- 
ingway” writing but to a 
“Hemingway” style of life. 

To raise the Code Hero to something 
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self-conscious 





WITH FAMILY 


like tragic dignity, there had to be the 
risk of death. From Fossalta on, Heming- 
way had death as an obsession; the bull- 
fight gave it to him esthetically, as a ritual, 
with order and discipline. In Death in the 
Afternoon, he states his tragic creed flat- 
ly: “There is no remedy for anything in 


life.” His Winner Takes Nothing; his 
lovers lose all. His fictional stages are 
strewn with corpses. In To Have and 


Have Not, there are twelve, which com- 
pares favorably with the Elizabethans, 
Nemesis, in the Hemingway tragedy, is 
bad luck, “I was going good,” says Man- 


uel, the gored bullfighter in The Unde- 
feated, “I didn’t have any luck. That 
was all.” “Never fight under me,” says 


Colonel Cantwell in Across the River and 
Into the Trees. “Vm cagey. But I’m not 
lucky.” Even Santiago, the old fisherman 
in The Old Man and the Sea, says, “I 
have no luck any more.” Under the bril- 
liant physical surface in Hemingway there 
was always the metaphysical brooding 
the glancing reflections on a destiny his 
characters keep telling themselves not to 
think about. 

What does not bear thinking about is 
what is going to happen. A Hemingway 
character does not make things happen; 
things happen to him. Hemingway's peo- 
ple often seem like masochistic specta- 
their own doom. In The Killers, 
Nick Adams rushes to the boardinghouse 
room of the ex-prizefighter Ole Andreson 
to warn him that two gangsters are in 
town to kill him. “There isn’t anything 
I can do about it,” says Ole Andreson, 
lying on his bed and turning his face 
fatalistically to the wall. There isn't any- 
thing any Hemingway character can do 
about his fate except to take it. 

Infantry of the Mind. The trouble 
with the metaphysics of chance is that 
it is too shallow for a true tragic destiny. 
Unlike the Greek and Elizabethan heroes, 
the Hemingway hero does not under- 
stand his fate. It’s simply a dirty trick. 


tors ol 


The reader, in turn, is saddened without 
being purged, resigned without being rec- 
onciled to man’s destiny. 

Whatever Hemingway's merits or de- 
merits as a thinker, he had the greatest 
technical command of English of any 
modern writer except Joyce. He performed 
a major operation on the English sen- 
tence. He cut out the adjectives and 
prompting words that tell a reader how 
to feel and replaced them with spare, 
brisk monosyllables that he called the 
“ugly short infantry of the mind.’ Hem- 
ingway spliced his images together like 
a film editor, so that the action was al- 
ways advancing on the reader rather than 
the reader following the action. 

In For Whom the Beil Tolls, El Sordo 
on the hilltop is waiting to squeeze the 
trigger on an enemy, but it is the reader 
who sights along the rifle: “Look. With 
a red face and blond hair and blue eyes. 
With no cap and his moustache is yellow. 
With blue eyes. With pale blue eyes. 
With pale blue eves with something wrong 
with them. With pale blue eyes that 
don’t focus. Close enough. Too close. 
Yes, Comrade Voyager. Take it, Comrade 
Voyager.” 

Though he relied on the common speech 
of the commonest men—race-track touts, 
prizefighters, soldiers—Hemingway wrote 
brilliant dialogue that was highly stylized, 
just as an X ray is a highly stylized pic- 
ture of the body. It revealed more than 
it ever laconically said. Though he never 
went to college, he picked his prose teach- 
ers well, starting with the King James 
Bible. His love of nature and the vernac- 
ular, together with a kind of barefoot 
male camaraderie, linked him fraternally 
with Mark Twain and Huckleberry Finn. 
Hemingway was the first of the ‘20s ex- 
patriates to knock on Gertrude Stein’s 
door, and he learned the most. She taught 
him the impact of simple repetition and 
the rhythm of words. 


From Flaubert, whose bust he used to 
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At times, a Hemingway character. 
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First from General Electric (1959)... another bright idea 
that became a better lamp for you 


G-E All-Weather Fluorescents 


shine brighter when mercury drops 
) 


) 
























Mister Magoo says. . .‘‘1959? A chilly year! Alaska 
joined the Union, and General Electric invented the 
All-Weather fluorescent. Happy birthday, All-Weather. 
Humph! Packaging experts! Who needs a wrapper on 
a pool cue?”’ 


ON’T drop your cue, Mister Magoo. It’s a specially 
jacketed All-Weather lamp, another first chalked up 
by General Electric. 

It wears that glass jacket to ward off winter wind and 
cold. Below freezing, it’s the most powerful fluorescent 
lamp you can buy. 

General Electric developed this lamp because ordi- 
nary fluorescents grow dim when the temperature 
dives toward zero. Often they lose 90% or more of 
their warm-weather light output. But the All- 
Weather fluorescent T10J—a G-E exclusive—grows 
brighter the colder it gets! Use it where tempera- 
tures sometimes drop below 40°F. 

You can use the T10J—or its companion lamp 
(T10) without the “storm window”—indoors or 
out. Examples: walk-in freezers, shopping 
centers, drive-ins, parking lots, street lamps, 
store fronts, airports, docks, signs, gas stations. 

Both come in 4’, 6’, and 8’ lengths. Ask 
your G-E distributor to show you these two 
exclusive examples of General Electric 
lighting leadership. General Electric Co., 
Large Lamp Dept. C-111, Nela Park, 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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“| read SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED 
every week 


Chairman, General \T. 
Electronics Corp.\ 


Since he was graduated from Ohio 
State in 1922, Donald Power has 1) 
taught economics, 2) practiced law, 
3) put together one of the country's 
largest communications and elec- 
tronic systems. And in those 39 years 
he has missed only 3 0.S.U. home 
football games. 

It is true that these circumstances 
may be just coincidence. But it is no 
less true that ‘‘the new face of lead- 
ership” in America today consists of 
people like Mr. Power who temper 
their activity in business with activity 
in sport. And chances are good that, 
like Donald Power, they are people 
who read Sports ILLUSTRATED. 

In fact, among the 69% of SI 
household heads in business, one- 
third are already in top management. 
This is the more remarkable because 
they are young: median household 
head age is 42 (one of the lowest of 
any magazine). They are also pros- 
perous: median annual income is 
$10,835 (one of the highest). Gen- 
eral Telephone and more than 700 
other advertisers well know their 
power in the market for any contem- 
porary product or service: in 1960 
only four magazines carried more 
pages of consumer advertising than 
did Sports ILLUSTRATED. 









salute while crossing the Luxembourg Gar- 
dens to his Montparnasse flat, Heming- 
way learned precision, the right word in 
the right place. But there is an emotional 
intensity in a random Hemingway sen- 
tence that the teachers do not account 
for and the imitators and parodists never 
capture. The effect of “In the bed of the 
river there were pebbles and boulders, 
dry and white in the sun, and the water 
was clear and swiftly moving and blue 
in the channels” depends on a special 
quality of vision, Everything in Heming- 
way is seen as it might be looked at by a 
man on the day he knew he would die. 

Grace Under Pressure. He never toyed 
with minor themes. He wrote of life and 
death, of time and towns (which he called 
cities), and of the courage he liked to call 
“grace under pressure.’ He never had 
much stomach, or much head, for politics, 
and his literary reputation may wear the 
better for it, since nothing dates like a 
paper barricade. 

He once said: “Let those who want to 
save the world if you get to see it clear 
and as a whole.” Seeing it clear and 
whole did not involve for him, as it did 
for Tolstoy, the high politics of a philos- 
ophy of history. In War and Peace, Tol- 
stoy speculates at length on whether he- 
roes and leaders influence events or 
whether everything is impersonally deter- 
mined like the rise and fall of tides. 
Hemingway had an underdeveloped social 
sense, and he put his characters in situa- 
tions where society had already broken 
down. He pictured the social order as dis- 
| order, a kind of natural catastrophe like a 
river in flood. The individual could save 
himself only by relying on himself. 

Of love, Hemingway wrote with pe- 
| culiar implausibility. The love affair in 
A Farewell to Arms is a kind of modern 
Romeo and Juliet. Most of the other love 
stories read like adolescent male fanta- 
sies. In Hemingway there are only two 
| kinds of women—the bitches like Mar- 
| garet Macomber who shoots her husband 
| the moment he displays courage, and the 
somnambules like Maria, who sleepwalks 
into Robert Jordan's sleeping bag. Lady 
Brett Ashley is a special breed, a likable 
bitch. Ibsen’s Nora wanted to be her own 
woman. Promiscuous, aggressive Brett, 
with her habit of calling everybody 
“chap,” is both her own woman and her 
own man, with the fatal sterility of being 
| able to give herself to no one. 

Among major modern U.S. writers, 
Hemingway showed more internal disci- 
pline than Faulkner, who has ruined half 
his books with careless rhetorical obscuri- 
ty, and more personal integrity than 
Fitzgerald, who potboiled and drank away 
the greatest natural gifts of the three as 
a novelist. Unlike Faulkner and Fitzgerald, 
Hemingway rarely dealt with the Ameri- 
can scene after his early Nick Adams 
stories of hunting and fishing in the West. 
Internationally, Hemingway belonged with 
Eliot, Yeats and Joyce as one of the 
| prime shapers of modern literature, but 

temperamentally he was more akin to 

that roving intellectual foreign legion of 
| Malraux, Camus and Koestler, who sent 
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All stories end here. 


back communiqués from all the battle- 
fronts of the 20th century consciousness 
and conscience. 

The Good Place. Will Hemingway pass 
the test of timelessness? There are several 
good reasons for thinking so. Most of his 
short stories, The Sun Also Rises, A Fare- 
well to Arms and The Old Man and The 
Sea have the internal inevitability of 
masterworks; no one can imagine them 
happening in some other way. The under- 
lying theme is universal: natural man 
pitted against the mystery of the universe. 

T. S. Eliot once proposed a test for the 
lasting significance of a writer: “Some- 
one said: ‘The dead writers are remote 
from us because we know so much more 
than they did.’ Precisely, and they are 
that which we know.” Through his books, 
Hemingway is “that which we know” of 
World War I, the Lost Generation, the 
mystique of the bullfight, the Spanish 
Civil War. One can learn all of this with- 
out knowing Hemingway, but once hav- 
ing read him, one can never see these 
subjects again without some angle or tint 
of his vision. His best books exist at that 
rare level at which literature becomes 
experience. 

In Hemingway, experience is always a 
form of fate. It tells of defeat and “the 
evil-smelling emptiness” of death. It stirs 
memories of pleasure and desire, “of sun- 
shine and salt water, of food, wine, and 
making love.” Wherever he went, what- 
ever he did, the fate Hemingway yearned 
for was deceptively simple and impossi- 
bly serene—it was “the good place” Nick 
Adams found on The Big Two-Hearted 
River: “He felt he had left everything 
behind, the need for thinking, the need 
to write, other needs. It was all back of 
him. Now it was done. He was very tired. 
He had made his camp. He was settled. 
Nothing could touch him. It was a good 
place to camp. He was there, in the good 
place.” A 
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Eternal for the Moment 


Secrets of Women [Svensk Filmindus- 
tri; Janus) is Swedish Director Ingmar 
Bergman's belatedly exported first come- 
dy, filmed in 1952, during a period of 
relative lightheartedness—Death enters 
the film momentarily, but he goes away. 
Four dissatisfied wives, to put the matter 
redundantly, are having coffee in a sum- 
merhouse. While they wait for their hus- 
bands to arrive for the weekend, each 
tells of the moment when she became 
resigned to the clod she married. In the 
brilliant, imperfect episodes that follow, 
Bergman illustrates the Chesterfieldian 
proposition that he went on to prove later 
in Smiles of a Summer Night and A Les- 
son in Love: the position is indeed ri- 
diculous, but the pleasure is anything but 
momentary if one is making one’s mate 
look foolish. 

The first and slightest of the confes- 
sions offers a fairly standard cuckold— 
an anguished antique fancier who, mo- 
ments after he hears the lewd news, is 
babbling distractedly of who should get 
the sideboard. The wife, as generally hap- 
pens in a Bergman gavotte, frees herself 
of both lover and husband, but with ma- 
ternal indulgence accepts the husband 
again. Aficionados will appreciate a sur- 
prising private joke; as the lovers loll in 
a boathouse, brooding over the sin they 
are about to commit, an enormous black 
fish appears in the water below. The 
adulterers regard it for a moment. 
Then one of them, mocking psychiatry and 
symbol-mad film directors, laughs wryly 
“at Freud's theories,’ and they get back 
to their lovemaking. 

The second episode is a sober bit of 
flashbackery—an unmarried girl (Maj- 
Britt Nilsson) recalls, between labor pains, 
the lowlife who led her wrong. She 
remembers brooding in her room, when 
a note slid in over the sill: Will you open 
your door a little? She did, a little, and 
sat on the floor beside it. A glass of 
wine was pushed through the crack. She 
accepted it, and soon a small and very 
silly sculpture appeared in its place. She 
cradled the carving, and her reticent suit- 
or started a Bergman serenade: “Just 
now my love is without end; Eternal is 
my love at this moment. . .” 

The best of the confessions involves 
the superb farceurs of Smiles and Lessons. 
Gunnar Bjornstrand, tall, reserved, mari- 
nated in dignity, is a corporation presi- 
dent, and pillowy, blonde Eva Dahlbeck 
is his wife. Coming home from a formal- 
dress party, they get stuck in a self- 
service elevator. Frantically he stays calm, 
She laughs. He rages. She twits him 
about his reserve: is he that way with 
his mistresses? He blusters, then grows 
suspicious: has she had lovers? “Of 
course,’ she says prettily. The lights go 
out; she clutches at him; his top hat is 
mashed. The lights go on; she mocks 
him; he ogles her décolletage. Next morn- 
ing the couple awakes on the floor of the 
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elevator to see the servants peering sol- 
emnly through the bars. There is a frantic 
rustle of disarrayed satins; dignity teeters, 
then drops in the soup. Laughing wildly, 
the reunited lovers clump up the stairs 
to bed. They swear eternal constancy, 
but Bergman has taught his lessons well; 
for his audiences, the best-learned lesson 
in love is to smile at promises. 


Tour de Tour 

Fanny (Joshuo as gol Warners) is a 
waif who has knocked around for almost 
as long as Little Orphan Annie; the differ- 
ence is that now and then she changes her 
dress. French Filmmaker Marcel Pagnol 





Les.iz CARON IN “FANNY” 
Love gets lost among the fish. 


(The Baker's Wife, The Well-Digger’s 
Daughter) first told his sentimental fable 
of the Marseilles waterfront as a trio of 
plays, then as a charming film trilogy in 
the early 1930s. Theatergoers will remem- 
ber with no leap of the heart that by 
1954 Fanny had become an overweight 
Broadway musical. Inexplicably encour- 
aged, Director Josh Logan set about mak- 
ing a new screen version, having pru- 
dently purchased the assurance that Pa- 
gnol’s trilogy would not be shown con- 
currently in the U.S. 

There is a good deal to be said for 
Logan’s second try, all of it in praise of a 
couple of fraternally rancorous old goats, 
Maurice Chevalier and Charles Boyer. 
Chevalier plays Panisse, who marries the 
pregnant Fanny (Leslie Caron) after her 
sea-struck lover, Marius (Horst Buch- 
holz), jilts her for a square-rigger. Boyer 
plays Marius’ father, Cesar. They are vast 
bladders of honor, mountains of wrath, 
vestfuls of self-esteem, and it is a great 
pleasure to watch them cheat each other 
at cards or craftily set a derby hat in the 
street and wait for a sucker to break his 
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toe on the brick inside. Each plays the 
fool well, and each also accomplishes the 
difficult trick of playing the wise man— 
Chevalier when he tells his young wife of 
an old man’s love, and Boyer when he ex- 
plains to Marius that the child Marius fa- 
thered now belongs rightfully to Panisse. 

Fanny is supposed to be a wry, slender 
legend, and in the interest of slenderness 
Director Logan did not film his story as a 
musical: he retained Harold Rome's but- 
tery score only as background music. But 
Fanny never makes the weight: all chance 
for the love story to be intimate and be- 
lievable is lost at the outset. Part of the 
trouble is that the color camera is an 
awkward renderer of wry legends; it is a 
sousaphone, not a lyre. Another part is 
on-location filming—Logan paid too much 
attention to the location. As the movie 
begins, the camera swoops down for an 
aerial view of the blue, cluttered, ever- 
so-quaint Marseilles harbor. From that 
point the viewer is a tourist, charmed by 
the view, worried about losing his trav- 
eler’s checks, and naggingly certain that 
he will never be allowed to see what the 
natives are really like. It is unfair to 
Actors Caron and Buchholz, who are 
pleasant people. but lovingly photo- 
graphed docks, boats, fish stalls and bit 
players make it difficult to pay attention 
to their romance. The viewer's first 
thought as he leaves is not of the bitter- 
sweet ambience of love but of his wrist- 
watch: Does he have time to reach Amer- 
ican Express before it closes, to pick up 
his mail and get some more francs? 


lf Wishes Were Ponies 

Misty (20th Century-Fox) is as long 
on sentiment as most horse pictures, but 
mercifully shorter on plot—it may be the 
first children’s film made completely with- 
out benefit of villainy. The setting is the 
tiny island of Chincoteague, off the coast 
of Virginia. Near by is another island, 
Assateague, where herds of wild ponies 
live. Each year the Chincoteague volun- 
teer firemen round up the ponies, swim 
them to their island and sell the foals. 
Paul Beebe (David Ladd), a spratling 
who lives on Chincoteague with his sister 
Maureen (Pam Smith) and a couple of 
story book grandparents (Arthur O’Con- 
nell and Anne Seymour), is desperate to 
own one of the wild ponies, a sorrel mare 
named, as horses in all properly run chil- 
dren's movies should be. The Phantom. 

When the firemen round up The Phan- 
tom on Pony-Penning Day, there is a divi- 
dend—a_ beautiful white foal named 
Misty. Paul and Maureen rush to buy the 
pair with the $102.40 that they have 
saved up. But they are too late; The 
Phantom and Misty have been sold. Sen- 
sitive ten-year-olds may be assured that 
matters right themselves, and that Paul 
and The Phantom are soon outracing an up- 
pity out-of-town boy on a big brute of a 
horse named Black Comet. Sensitive pa- 
rents will be glad to know that the whole 
thing is handled with skill and taste, 
and that saccharinity—although Grandma 
Beebe does say once that Paul is “kin to 
the wild things’—is kept to a minimum. 
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Changing of the guard 


Budd is building advanced, more powerful “‘gap-filler” 
radar to replace the radar that now guards low-lying 
areas of our nation. It will greatly narrow the possibility 
of an airborne marauder slipping through our defenses. 
Unmanned, completely automatic stations of the sys- 
tem will feed information to “‘heavy”’ radar sites, where 
high-speed data processing equipment can instantly 
determine speed, altitude, direction, size and numbers 


In electronics, plastics and metals, 
Budd works to make tomorrow... today 
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of any invader. Budd is building the new “‘gap-filler’”’ 
radar system for the North American Defense Com- 
mand’s SAGE System. It is one of many Budd 
developments which add new muscle to our nation’s 
defenses. Our Electronics Division offers unique career 
opportunities for scientists and engineers in this field. 
For information, write The Budd Company, Phila. 32, Pa. 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


The Parent Trap. A story about cute, 
goldenhaired identical twins who try to 
kid their divorced parents into remarrying 
ought to be thoroughly emetic, but thanks 
to Hayley Mills, who plays both leads, 
this children’s comedy is delightful. 

The Guns of Navarone. Director Carl 
Foreman leaves out no gunpowder cliché 
in a World War II dash-and-basher, but 
tells his absurd tale with great skill, and 
Gregory Peck, David Niven and Anthony 
Quinn pull off their caper in rousing style. 

The Young Savages. The plot, involv- 
ing Burt Lancaster as an assistant D.A. 
assigned to prosecute teen-age gangsters, 
is straight out of Hollywood's pasteboard 
jungle, but the camerawork in Manhattan's 
rat-run slums is cruelly authentic. 

La Dolce Vita (in Italian). Federico 
Fellini's brilliant, flawed examination— 
part sermon, part satire—of Rome's café 
society. 

Eve Wants to Sleep (in Polish). The 
solemn may see political protest in this 
wacky knockabout in a Polish nighttown, 
but most viewers will view it as the 
goofiest farce since the Keystone Kops, 


_ TELEVISION] 


Thurs., July 13 

The Secret Life of Danny Kaye (CBS, 
10-11 p.m.)* A rebroadcast of a brilliant 
program the TV industry waves aloft 
when it needs to prove TV's occasional 
quality. It records the trip Kaye made for 
UNICEF five years ago to visit the chil- 
dren of the world, in a dozen countries 
of Europe, Africa and the Middle East. 


Sat., July 15 

Wide World of Sports (ABC, 5-7 p.m.). 
The British Open golf championship, at 
the Royal Birkdale Golf Club in South- 
port, Lancashire. Commentator: Partici- 
pant Arnold Palmer. 

The Nation’s Future (NBC, 9:30-10 
p.m.). Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas gives his unilateral views on 
“Foreign Policy at Home and Abroad.” 

Miss Universe Beauty Pageant (CBS, 
10-11:30 p.m.). This year’s contest in 
Miami Beach decides who in the world 
has the best outer space. 


Sun, July 16 

Look Up and Live (CBS, 10:30-11 
a.m.). A short play satirizing totalitarian- 
ism, by Polish Writer Slawomir Mrozek. 
First produced three years ago in Warsaw, 
where it received mixed-up reviews. 

Meet the Press (NBC, 6-6:30 p.m.). 
Guest: Mohammed Ayub Khan, president 
of Pakistan. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 
p.m.). La Guardia—a_ petal-by-petal re- 
creation of New York City’s Little Flower. 
Repeat. 

General Electric Theater (CBS, 9-9:30 
p.m.). Budd Schulberg’s The Legend That 
Walks like a Man, an inside Hollywood 
story, with Ernest Borgnine. Repeat. 


Tues., July 18 
Playhouse 90 (CBS, 9:30-11 p.m.). 
Richard Boone and Kim Stanley in Wil- 
liam Faulkner's Tomorrow. Repeat. 
© All times E.D.T. 
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Straw Hat 


Skowhegan, Me., Lakewood Theatre: 
Under the Yum-Yum Tree with Darren 
McGavin. 

Ogunquit, Me., Playhouse: The Mar- 
riage-Go-Round twirls on, this time with 
Myrna Loy and Claude Dauphin. 

Fitchburg, Mass., Lake Whalom Play- 
house: Ginger Rogers witching about in 
Bell, Book and Candle. 

Newport, R.L, Playhouse: Rain, weath- 
er permitting. 

Stratford, Conn., American Shakespeare 
Festival: As You Like It and Macbeth 
continue in rotation. 

East Hampton, N.Y., John Drew Thea- 
ter: A new musical called All Kinds of 
Giants, 

Westbury, N.Y., Music Fair: Julia 
Meade playing the Pajama Game. 

Mountainhome, Pa., Pocono Playhouse: 
Five Finger Exercise starring Signe Hasso 
and Dennis King. 

New Hope, Pa., Bucks County Play- 
house: Ann Harding in Two Queens of 
Love and Beauty, a new play by Bill 
Hoffman. 

Philadelphia, Playhouse in the Park: 
All the Way Home with Marsha Hunt. 

Danville, Ky., Pioneer Playhouse: Blue 
Chips, a new play by John Daniels Jr. 

Warren, O., Packard Music Hall: Pal 
Joey with Andy Williams and Julie Wilson. 

Indianapolis, Avondale Playhouse: 
Margaret Truman in The Time of the 
Cuckoo. 

Traverse City, Mich., Cherry County 
Playhouse: Laura, starring Gloria Gra- 
hame. 

Chicago, Melody Top Theater: William 
Bendix in Take Me Along. 

Milwaukee, Fred Miller Theater: Un- 
der the Yum-Yum Tree, this time with 
Peggy Ann Garner. 

La Jolla, Calif., Playhouse: John Kerr 
in Five Finger Exercise. 

Stratford, Ont., Stratford Festival: 
Coriolanus, Henry VU, Love's Labour's 
Lost, plus Pirates of Penzance by two 
other bards, Gilbert & Sullivan. 


| BOOKS 
Best Reading 


For summer catching-up with the sea- 
son to date: 

A spate of animal books is available 
for grownups as well as children, includ- 
ing Ring of Bright Water, by Gavin Max- 
well, and A Zoo in My Luggage, by Ger- 
ald Durrell, and those who are really tak- 
ing summer seriously can dust off their 
copies of Winnie Ie Pu (there is a boom 
on 50¢ Latin pocket dictionaries). 

It is also a good season for history: 
The French Revolution, by Georges Per- 
noud and Sabine Flaissier, The Spanish 
Civil War, by Hugh Thomas, and Russia 
and the West, by George Kennan—are all 
excellent. My Father, Lloyd George is a 
fine study of Britain's World War I Prime 
Minister by his son, but generally, auto- 
biography was better served than biog- 
raphy. Frank O'Connor's An Only Child 
tells of his childhood in Cork slums and 
is written as gracefully as any book this 
year. In Nobody Knows My Name, Negro 





Author James Baldwin describes the end 


of his 


self-imposed European exile and re- 


turn to the U.S., and discusses some pre- 
vailing delusions on the color question. 
Theater buffs who find Broadway stale, 
flat, and unprofitable may discover rea- 
sons for their discontent in George Stei- 


ner’s critical analysis of The Death of 
Tragedy. Poet Robert Lowell serves the 
cause of one classic tragedy with his mas- 


terful 


accompaniment with a lively version of 
Beaumarchais’s Marriage of Figaro, by 
Jacques Barzun. 

Humor has not fared well. Two usually 
reliable sources, James Thurber and Peter 
De Vries, both turned out disappointing 
books. The new P. G. Wodehouse, The Ice 
in the Bedroom, will delight his claque. 
The reader who wants real wit may prefer 


G. B. 


in which the crotchety master tried with- 
out success to turn out a real-life Galatea 
from unpromising material. 

The best novel comes from a reliable 
master of suspense and_ self-searching, 
Graham Greene. His brilliant book, A 
Burnt-Out Case, is one of an ever increas- 
ing number of fine novels focusing on 
Africa. Others: The Brothers M, by Tom 
Stacey; At Fever Pitch, by David Caute; 
and Shadows in the Grass, in which Isak 
Dinesen looks back on her pioneer life in 
the Kenya bush. Two fine first novels 
come, 
Movie-Goer, by Walker Percy, and The 
Morning and the Evening, by Joan Wil- 


liams. 


sorbing study of a troubled Middle East- 
ern country, The Walls of Heaven. 

There are at least three good adventure 
books, 


translation of Racine’s Phaedra, in 


Shaw's Letters to a Young Actress, 


as usual, from the South: The 


Robert McLaughlin provides an ab- 





which cover a wide range: Fate 


Is the Hunter, by Ernest Gann, on flying; 
The White Nile, by Alan Moorehead, on 
exploring the upper Nile; and Abandoned, 


by A. 


L. Todd, about an early trip to the 


perilous Arctic. 
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Best Sellers 


(ly) previously included in 
Time's choice of Best Reading) 


FICTION 


. The Agony and the Ecstasy, 


Stone (1)* 


. To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (2) 
. Mila 18, Uris (3) 


The Last of the Just, 
Schwarz-Bart (6) 


. The Carpetbaggers, Robbins (7) 


The Edge of Sadness, O'Connor 


. A Burnt-Out Case, Greene (4) 
. The Winter of Our Discontent 


Steinbeck 


. Hawaii, Michener (5) 1 


Advise and Consent, Drury 


NONFICTION 


. The Rise and Fall of the Third 


Reich, Shirer (1) 

A Nation of Sheep, Lederer (2) 
Ring of Bright Water, Maxwell (4) 
The New English Bible (3) 


. Russia and the West Under Lenin 


and Stalin, Kennan (5) 


. Sketches from Life, Acheson (7) 
. Mirror, Mirror on the Wall, 


Hauser (8) 

My Thirty Years Backstairs at the 
White House, Parks (6) 

Fate Is the Hunter, Gann 
Firsthand Report, Adams (9) 


* Position on last week’s list. 
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Sheraton Hotel *Sheraton Hotel CINCINNATI *Sheraton- Johnson Sheraton-Lincoln Sheraton-West (opens June 1962) JAMAICA 
*Sheraton-Gibso opens M. 962) ye z ings! 
BOSTON PROVIDENCE VRACUS Pa 1p SIOUX CITY, lows Megs : (lormerty Town House) CANADA Kiegmee ess 
Sheraton-Plaza SYRACUSE *Sheraton-Mart NEW ORLEANS (opens June 1962) 
pehentatichees *Sheraton- Biltmore Sheraton-Syracuse Inn. sheraton-Jetferson She ston ortin Sheraton-Charies PASADENA MONTREAL 
ASHINGTON spain Sie roe OKLAHOMA CITY heraten-Wartier ae *Huntington-Sheraton *Sheraton-Mt. Royat OVERSEAS 
WASHINGTO SPRINGFIELD, Mass BINGHAMTON, N.Y, “Sheraton-Oklahoma SIOUX FALLS, S. D LOUISVILLE *The Laurentien ISRAEL 
Shetaton-Cariton *Sheraton-Kimball B " hts OMAHA “Sheraton-Carpenter “Sheraton Hotel PORTLAND, Oregon TORONTO TEL AVIV 
Sheraton-Park "Sheraton Motor inn —-*Sheraton Motor Inn 7 *Sheraton-Cataract *The Watterson *Sheraton-Portiand Hotel *King Edward Sheraton Sheraton-Tel Aviv 





Sheraton shares are listed on the New York Stock Exchange *Free Parking The Diners’ Club Card is honored for all hotel services. 


